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GOD AND LOGICAL ANALYSIS! 
I 


by 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


THE uninitiated might suppose that such a volume, issuing from the 
press of the Student Christian Movement, would have as its chief 
aim to show that belief in God is something more than an 
ungrounded prejudice, mental aberration or morbid psychological 
state. Those to whom Prof. Flew’s name means something will realize 
at once, since he is joint-editor with Mr Alasdair MacIntyre, 
that the theists are not going to have it all their own way. In point 
of fact the theists (with the exception of Mr I. M. Crombie) make 
no serious attempt to justify their position at all; the all-over 
impression is that they are in full retreat, with only occasional 
rearguard actions and sniping operations to their credit. 

It is, indeed, not altogether clear who are the Christians and who 
are the non-Christians, although the editors tell us in their Preface 
that they are divided ‘just about equally’. Mr MacIntyre, who 
teaches theology in the University of Manchester, is responsible, 
presumably, for arranging the Christian contributions. His own 
paper, on Visions, is entirely negative. “This completes the case 
against vindicating religious beliefs by referring to visions. If valid 
ground for religious belief is to be found, it must be found elsewhere’ 
(p. 260). This would be all right if valid ground for religious beliefs 
were found elsewhere in this book. Why isn’t it? I can suggest only 
that the answer lies in the second sentence of the Preface: “The 
first thing which all the contributors have in common is a familiarity 
with and a general indebtedness to the recent revolution in 
philosophy’. In other words, so far as I can understand the position, 
there is an anti-metaphysical ‘party-line’. Two years ago I enquired 
in The Tablet how there could be valid grounds for religious belief 
without metaphysics. This precipitated a good many articles and 


1 Two views of New Essays in Philosophical Theology, edited by Antony Flew and 
Alasdair MacIntyre. Pp. xii + 274 (S.C.M.) 21s. 
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letters, but I am still waiting for the answer, in spite of attending 

in the meanwhile two meetings of philosophers at Spode House. | 
Perhaps I am wrong in thinking that the ‘revolution’ is anti- 

metaphysical. I should be happy to think that it consists in avoiding 

certain ways of being deceived by language and in the adoption of | 
exacter logical techniques, without any anti-metaphysical pre- 

suppositions. But the fact remains that, in this volume, no 

metaphysician has been allowed to state his case or even to have his 

case refuted. It cannot be alleged in excuse that there are no 

metaphysicians. For example, the article of Prof. Flew’s in University, 

which he republishes here, was immediately preceded by an article 

by myself. “To our great regret’, say the editors (in a footnote to 

their first page), ‘the one Roman Catholic whom we approached 

felt unable to co-operate.’ The reason for this refusal is stated later 

(p. 153 n.) to be that the lady in question was unwilling to contribute 

to a book in the title of which the word ‘theology’ appeared. But 

I understand that the editors asked, not for ‘co-operation’, but for 

a particular article in which the authoress was attacking certain 

arguments advanced by another Christian philosopher. 

“Thesecond thing which thecontributors share’, the editors continue, 
‘is a concern with theological questions, and a conviction that these 
call for serious and particular treatment (whereas the Logical 
Positivists used to reject all theology holus-bolus as so much 
meaningless metaphysics)’. Let us see to what extent the editors’ 
claim is made out by the papers which they have elected to publish. 

The first paper ‘Can Religion be discussed?’ is a dialogue by 
Prof. A. N. Prior. Since he begins by telling us that none of the 
characters represents his present opinion, it is perhaps hardly worth 
while spending time over it. A footnote (p. 6) suggests that he 
approves the argument of “Logician’ that the word ‘God’ is used 
nonsensically by the orthodox, since to say, as they do, that ‘God 
is his own goodness’ is ‘just bad grammar’. Of course that is all 
that it is, if we have no knowledge of God. 

The second paper, by Prof. J. J. C. Smart, is also a dialogue, in 
which he (apparently) discusses with a member of the Society of 
the Sacred Mission the teaching of philosophy in a theological 
college. He persuades him that philosophy is important for theology 
because many theological questions are ‘metaphysical’. ‘That is, 
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they are somehow confused, and we must transform them by- seeing 
them in the light of logical knowledge before we can get anywhere 
with them’ (p. 25). Turning to the problem of evil, he then resolves 
it into the logical question: could not God make people so that they 
always freely chose the right? And he tells us that Prof. Mackie 
of Otago ‘thinks that there is no contradiction here and I for one 
cannot see that he is wrong’ (p. 26). I cannot see how he could be 
right. (Prof. Flew at the critical point of his paper ‘Divine 
Omnipotence and Human Freedom’ uses the same contention, 
quoting more authorities for it, to suggest that ‘the keystone 
argument of the Free-will Defence [of God] . . . cannot hold’, 
Pp. 153). So far, then, Prof. Smart has not helped theists. The third 
of these papers, ‘The Existence of God’, is also by him; his aim is 
‘not to discuss whether God exists’ but ‘to discuss certain arguments’. 
Typical of this discussion is his remark (part of a rejection of the 
appeal to finality) that ‘the theory of Evolution explains why our 
teeth are so luckily placed in our jaw-bones’ (p. 43). He concludes 
that he wants to go on asking the question: why should anything 
exist at all?, ‘although logic seems to tell us that the only answer 
which is not absurd is to say ‘“‘why shouldn’t it?” ’ And he thinks 
that people ought to have a sense of awe, as he does, in the presence 
of this question. That is all, and it is unlikely to cut much ice with 
anyone. 

Next we come to Prof. Findlay’s article “Can God’s Existence 
be Disproved?’ with the replies that ensued, and Mr C. B. Martin’s 
article ‘A Religious Way of Knowing’; all this was published in 
Mind some years ago, and in a chapter of my book An Essay in 
Christian Philosophy (Longmans, 1954), I chose the two articles 
as examples of irresponsible writing. I do not propose, therefore, 
to dissect them again here, but I may be allowed to quote from the 
synopsis of the chapter in question : ‘An article in Mind by Mr 
C. B. Martin illustrates how positivists reject claims to experience 
anything by appealing to the logical possibility that the claims may 
be invalidated ; they seem able to take such claims seriously only 
if they are scientific predictions. Another article in Mind, by Prof. 
Findlay, carries this lack of interest in existence to the point of 
suggesting that religious worship can be indifferent to the existence 
or non-existence of God. The article goes on to offer a_ positive 
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disproof of God’s existence; it assumes (among other things) that. 
there can be no .non-sensory facts, that the only necessary 
propositions are those about logic and mathematics, and that 
“necessarily” in the statement “God necessarily exists” refers to 
logical necessity’ (p. 120). Prof. G. E. Hughes and Mr A. C. A. 
Rainer do draw attention to Prof. Findlay’s assumptions in their 
replies. It is a pity that they do not make further, constructive, 
contributions to this volume. Mr Rainer concludes: ‘But do religious 
existentialists and intuitionists alone among contemporary thinkers 
deserve to be ignored when they urge that the experience of moral 
and spiritual “commitment” is relevant in testing a philosophical 
interpretation?’ The editors might well have taken this to heart. 
Now we come to the discussion ‘Theology and Falsification’ 
from University. Here I can remark only that Prof. Flew has no 
difficulty in maintaining his claim that religious utterances such as. 
‘there is a God who loves us’ neither provide explanations nor: 
express assertions, because he has provided himself here with Mr’ 
R. M. Hare and Mr Basil Mitchell as his only opponents, omitting | 
other contributions to this discussion. And neither of these takes. 
his stand where it ought to be taken—on an apprehension of: 
God which does provide genuine information. Prof. Flew does, 
however, add a paper, which arose out of the discussion, by Mr’ 
Crombie, to which I referred at the beginning. This moves, I would 
say, although hesitantly, in the right direction. Mr Crombie points; 
out that ‘theistic interpretations . . . cannot be assessed by asking. 
whether they conform to the laws of logic or of scientific method ... 
in stating them we find ourselves saying things which we cannot 
literally mean . . . the sense of dependence, feels not at all like being 
persuaded by arguments, but like seeing . .. (p. 113). Unfortunately 
he goes on to say unless there were ‘concrete events which we felt. 
impelled to interpret as divine we could not know that the notion: 
of divinity had any application to reality’ (p. 116); in other words, 
we can have no genuine knowledge of God without Revelation. 
He does say later that ‘there must exist within a man’s mind the 
contrast between the contingent and the necessary, the derivative 
and the underivative, the finite and infinite, the perfect and the 
imperfect, if anything is to be for him a revelation of God’ (p. 123} 
But of theological statements such as ‘God loves us’ he seems to: 
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say that we know by authority that they do mean something but 
that we cannot know what it is (p. 128), so that the ‘contrast’ 
mentioned above proves to be insufficiently enlightening. 

Mr Thomas McPherson then begins a discussion of ‘Religion 
as the Inexpressible’ by considering the statement that God is 
Three Persons in One Person. After three pages of this he 
acknowledges in a footnote that ‘a detailed discussion of that 
statement would need to include a consideration of “‘God as three 
personae in one substantia’. This can hardly be called ‘a serious 
and particular treatment’ of a theological problem. In the rest of 
the article he urges that ‘positivists’ (his word) may do a service to 
religion by making theologians realize that religion itself (Otto’s 
“The Idea of the Holy’) belongs to ‘the sphere of the unsayable’. 
If a theologian needs to be told that God is ‘unsayable’, he might 
perhaps be led to the conclusion by this unexpected route. But 
does the ‘positivist? mean by ‘unsayable’ what Otto means? Otto 
means that God is inexpressible; the ‘positivist’ is usually understood 
to mean that what cannot be expressed is nothing at all or of no 
interest. 

The only article of importance in the second half of the book is 
Prof. Flew’s discussion of the problem of evil, already mentioned. 
I should agree with him that if God could arrange to make us all 
choose rightly, the problem would constitute an impasse for the 
theologian. Some Thomists would accept the impasse as a mystery, 
if I understand them rightly: but I cannot follow them there. Prof. 
Flew rightly objects to Prof. Lewis’s treatment (in The Problem of 
Pain) of the expression ‘the unimaginable sum of human misery’, 
for in the course of it Prof. Lewis seems to evade the obvious truth 
that ‘it’s a worse business if two people have toothache than if 
one does’ (p. 148 n.) On the other hand, Prof. Lewis’s contention 
that God could not have known that Abraham would obey without 

actually testing him cannot be dismissed by appealing to the ‘doctrine 
of Molina’ (nobody is obliged to follow Molina); but Prof. Flew’s 
whole argument here (pp. 155-6) is obscure to me. On p. 163 n. 
we find: ‘Calvin stated with harsh clarity and without equivocation 
what is implicit in conciliar pronouncements’; Prof. Flew may be 
assured that it is mot the teaching of the Catholic Church that 
anyone is ‘foreordained to everlasting death’. Nor can ‘the doctrine 
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of creation’ be taken to mean that creatures are utterly dependent on 
God’ in a way which excludes sin (p. 164). But the whole paper, . 
which contains a good deal of ingenuity, requires detailed 
examination. Here I am concerned only to show that ‘the serious 
and particular treatment’ of theological questions mentioned by 
the editors proves not to mean what we might suppose it to mean. 
It does not mean that ‘logical analysts’ (I gather from the ‘blurb’ 
that this is the right term) are coming to see that there is “something 
in’ theology. All that emerges from these papers is that some 
‘logical analysts’ (like Prof. Flew) take the trouble nowadays to 
publish attacks upon theology, and that some Christians have been 
brought up as ‘logical analysts’ and make remarkably unsuccessful 
attempts, or no attempts at all, to reconcile their philosophy with 
their religion. 

A very few remarks about the remaining papers must suffice 
to justify this conclusion. We have a dialogue on Creation by Prof. 
Flew and Prof. Mackinnon. The latter does make the point that 
analogical language depends on having a knowledge of God, 
but makes no sustained attempt to persuade Prof. Flew that such 
knowledge is possible. Then we have Mr Bernard Williams on 
‘Tertullian’s Paradox’. He concludes: ‘If, then, the Christian faith 
is true, it must be partly incomprehensible; but if it is partly 
incomprehensible, it is difficult to see what it is for it to be true’ 
(p. 211). Iam unable to decide from the article whether Mr Williams 
would call himself a Christian or not. If must be enough to say of 
the next article, “The Perfect Good’, by Mr Martin, that it is written 
in the same spirit as his earlier one. ‘Demythologizing and the 
Problem of Validity’, by Mr R. W. Hepburn, is a criticism of 
Bultmann, off the main target. Mr Patrick Nowell-Smith in his 
paper on ‘Miracles’ argues that the notion of ‘explanation’ involves 
‘that of a law or hypothesis capable of predictive expansion’ and 
that there could be no ground for calling any such law ‘supernatural’ 
(p. 253). The only paper not yet mentioned, that by Prof. Mackinnon 
and Prof. Flew on ‘Death’, is, on the editors’ own admission, a 
lightweight. 
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II 
by BRO. LEO WILLIAMS 

In discussing such a diffuse book the only useful method is to 
single out one or two arguinents, or families of argument, in the 
hope that they will be recognized as fundamental. First, however, 
this diffuse character itself needs comment. 

Professor Ryle makes play with the distinction between ‘Formal’ 
and ‘Informal Logic’, and in so far as his exposition of the latter’s 
importance has tended to humanize philosophical writing he has 
done us a great service. The ‘calculators’ are that much less sure 
of their place in the vanguard of philosophical fashion. Can it be, 
however, that the reaction has already reached the opposite 
exaggeration? Professor Flew and Mr MaclIntyre’s collection does 
suggest the thought. So often the essayist, like a well-bred cat, 
feints and tantalizes and toys with the mouse of downright assertion, 
and though we admire and are indeed fascinated by the elegant 
attitudes that are struck, we begin to wonder if we shall ever be in 
at the kill. 

For instance, we take so long to start. The charming dialogues 
between ‘Barthian’ and ‘Psychoanalyst’, ‘Black’ and ‘White’, etc. 
hint decorously but tediously at what sort of thing their real counter- 
parts are going to say later in the book. There seems, too, throughout 
the book, a discrepancy in the degree of familiarity the reader is 
supposed to have with contemporary ‘lines’ on these subjects. In 
these preparatory discussions one feels that the conversations are 
only likely to be understood at all by those who know well the tones 
of voice used — but by these they can only be classed as vieux jeu. 

The ‘atheist theologians’ prove themselves surprisingly competent 
theologians, even outside their proper ‘natural’ sphere. They don’t 
neglect their sources. Mr Williams is sufficiently acquainted with 
Tertullian to know that his ‘vigour’ is ‘characteristic’ (p. 187), and 
Professor Flew is equally at home with the Summa and the 
Westminster Confession. This breadth of theological learning is 
perhaps responsible for their mistake in so often extending their 
front too widely. Professor Flew objects to so many solutions of 
the problem of evil that he allows himself too little time to prove 
the validity of any one objection—No! That is being too hard, 
for some of his attacks are quick, fierce and successful, e.g. that 
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on C. S. Lewis in note 9, p. 148, and that on the smugness of S. _ 
Thomas in note 17, p. 154. The easy successes, however, are gained 
on ground that the opponent is usually able to concede. When it 
comes to the crucial point of the free-will argument one is put off 
by argumentation which presupposes the validity of ‘paradigm 
case’ explanation of the meaning of words (and even by reference to 
a forthcoming publication of Sheed and Ward). Indeed Flew 
bluntly states that it is impossible ‘here definitively to establish 
that this sort of argument is sound’ (p. 151). Surely we might have 
gone further towards the definitive settlement of this central topic 
than is possible in two pages of loosely knit philosophical discussion. 

To return to particular arguments: A central theme is the meaning 
of the necessity of God’s existence. Smart’s article (II) and Findlay’s 
(IVA) throw useful light on this subject. It seems that one general 
and positive point, one particular and negative one have been | 
established in this matter. 

First, the necessity which has interested philosophers since 
pre-Socratic times and was classically determined by Aristotle — 
the necessity, that is, which is observable in mathematical reasoning 
par excellence — has been shown to be largely the result merely 
of the conventions upon which language is built. The ‘necessary 
truth’ of such statements as “The whole is greater than the part’, is 
not a reflection of an unalterable and therefore especially awe- 
inspiring feature of the objective world: it is simply a consequence 
of what we mean by ‘whole’ and ‘part’. To say that such statements 
are ‘necessarily true’ is to say that we do in fact use their component 
words in this way. This now familiar doctrine is perhaps the central 
doctrine of the new philosophy this book represents. 

The negative point is the consequence of this doctrine for the 
idea of God’s necessary existence. It is that in the sense of ‘necessary’ 
sketched above no one will allow that the proposition ‘God exists’ 
is necessary, nor will anyone, not even those who wish to maintain 
the ontological argument in any form, wish to claim quite this 
sort of necessity for their assertion. Thus it looks as if nothing of 
importance has been said, as though that which is denied is not 
what was asserted. The importance lies in a historical view of the 
argument —‘historical’ in a sense which does not ignore the present- 
day situation as resulting from earlier philosophical developments. 
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For the philosophers who have asserted the necessity of God’s 
existence have usually been forced to explain what they mean by 
this necessity, and they have been wont to do this by using the 
analogy of mathematical or supposed metaphysical ‘truths’, which 
have since been shown up as analytic, i.e. tautologies.The atheist 
theologian is thus probably to be represented as saying: ‘You have 
tried to explain what you mean by this mysterious remark “‘God 
necessarily exists” by referring me to analogies from mathematics, 
etc. These explanations break down. You must now either show 
me that you are using “necessarily” in another sense which you 
must somehow explain, or concede that the remark has no meaning.’ 
The theist theologian must face this squarely. He must also take 
great pains to see that his explanation of this necessity does not 
introduce in a veiled form linguistic necessity. 

A good way of ‘loosening up’ the argument might be to use an 
Aristotelian recipe for translating (or “‘reducing’’) ‘necessity- 
statements’. In the De JInterpretatione he shows that all modal 
statements can be reduced to combinations of ‘possible’ and ‘not’. 
In particular ‘It is necessary that God exists’ could be rendered 
‘It is not possible that God should not exist’. The virtue of this 
translation is that it shows how inevitable is the “‘come-back’: 
“Why not?’ Statements about what is or is not possible are incomplete 
statements. Things are not impossible unless something gets in 
their way. They cannot without paradox be ‘just impossible’. If 
we leave our remarks incomplete in this way it is not without 
consciousness of their peculiarity. Incomplete statements about 
possibility or impossibility often carry the implication of 
extraordinary psychological states. ‘It’s quite impossible for me to 
shake hands with X. I don’t know why it is. I just can’t do it.’ 
Indeed one is tempted to construe some of the accounts of theism 
given in the book as statements in a similar vein. ‘It’s quite impossible 
for me to give up believing in God. I’ve no idea why. I just couldn’t 
do without it.’ Talk like this, despite its usual existentialist costume 
in ‘human situation’ language, nevertheless, cries out for the rude 
and ready explanations of ‘Psychoanalyst’. He will doubtless have 
many and discreditable explanations to give of this unspecified 
impossibility of doing without God. 

What is it then that prevents us from saying “God does not exist’? 
Does Hare’s analogy help in this way? Are we prevented from saying 
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‘God does not exist’ in the same way that we are prevented from 
saying ‘Steel joints will cease to be reliable’ (cf. p. 100 seq.)? Hume’s 
analysis of causality has shown that even the psychoanalyst has 
‘bliks’, that there are certain things which he can’t help saying and 
he can’t say either why he can’t help it. To put it in the ‘official’ 
compendious fashion — you can’t justify induction. Why should 
you have to justify ‘bliks’ about God? 

One major difference between the psychoanalyst’s ‘bliks’ and the 
theologian’s is that everybody shares the psychoanalyst’s ‘bliks’ 
while less and less people seem to share the theologian’s. If the 
main evidence for people’s having ‘bliks’ is adduced from their 
behaviour, then still fewer people can properly be said to share the 
theologian’s ‘blik’, for in this as in every age the number of people 
whose conduct shows any but the faintest trace of a ‘God-blik’ is 
much smaller than the number of the professedly theist. 

This makes it the more urgent to provide an answer to the question, 
‘What is it that makes it impossible for you to say ““God does not 
exist’) 

Linguistic analysts who do not believe in God like tocall themselves 
‘non-theists’. To confess to atheism would be to concede too much, 
namely, that “God does not exist’ is true and therefore that its 
contradictory, though false, is meaningful. Nevertheless, disciples 
of Wittgenstein, originally non-theists, have been known to take a 
step in the direction of religion by becoming atheists. Perhaps the 
time has come to move the ‘praeambula fidei’ back to this point, 
to make ‘the meaningfulness of atheism’ a first chapter in the 
protreptic towards the Christian religion. 

This apparently mysterious observation is perhaps partly what 
is behind Mackinnon’s remarks on Death. He seems to say that 
while ‘survival after death’ is persuasively said to be a meaningless 
expression, ‘non-survival after death’ is a very real and haunting 
fear of the human mind. One need only recall the death-motif in 
Greek and Roman literature to feel convinced of the normality of 
this dread. Similarly the atheist view of the universe is a nagging 
suspicion of horror to which the only alternative seems to be theism. 
The horror is far too real to be dismissed as meaningless or psycho- 
analysed away. The poets of blasphemy and atheism are the best 
exponents of this all too meaningful cosmology. 
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‘For nature, heartless, witless nature, 
Will neither care nor know, 

What stranger’s feet may find the meadow 
And trespass there and go, 

Nor ask amid the dews of morning 
If they are mine or no.’ 


‘I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made.’ 


There was a ‘Necessitas’ the ancients knew, but it was a ‘saeva’ 
and ‘caeca Necessitas’. The ‘non-theists’ often ask us to demonstrate 
the meaningful character of our beliefs by asking us if we can say 
what it would be like if God did not exist. We can say what it would 
be like — in a manner still more analogical perhaps than are our 
own fundamental descriptions of the world. ‘The President of the 
Immortals had finished his sport with Tess’ It is as unbearable as 
that. 

It is unbearable. And that is why it is wrong. This inference 
indeed needs justification. 

First, however, let us describe a little more this element which 
seems an important one in Christian belief: the rejection of the 
only other possibility. We cannot but believe in God because 
without him the world, our experience, would have no explanation 
and no purpose. And if the mind boggles, language fails, and every 
attempt at analogy seems feeble when we try to explain what we 
mean by the world’s being explicable or designed, the horror of 
the thought of its being inexplicable and without purpose is enough 
to make us renew the attempt. So it is with every belief of 
Christianity. The alternative is enough to renew our faith. St Paul 
reminds his converts of it: ‘Si autem Christus non resurrexit, inanis 
est ergo praedicatio nostra, inanis est et fides vestra.’St Peter instances 
_this feeling most effectively: ‘Domine, ad quem ibimus? Verba vitae 
aeternae habes’. 

How are we, nevertheless, to justify ourselves in saying that because 
it is unbearable it can’t be true? Is not this precisely that Kantian 
type of wishful thinking that Flew exposes in an unusual context 
(p. 158)? Can any ‘postulate of practical reason’ be permissible as 
an existential claim? 
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To dismiss this way of arguing with the mere pejorative label 
‘wishful thinking’ scarcely does justice to it. The idea of ‘bliks’ 
can be invoked again in support of this. Facts in themselves (if 
such things can be disengaged from their explanations) are not 
enough. We always— one might dare to say —have to ‘make 
sense of the facts’. There is nothing about the facts themselves which 
precludes us from making nonsense of them — not in the sense 
that there may be nonsensical, i.e. self-contradictory facts, for 
contradiction is a feature not of facts but of language, but in the 
sense that the facts might be inexplicable. Our “bliks’ are the ways 
in which we make sense of the facts. Hume’s distinction between 
the facts and our ‘bliks’ may not be accurately enough drawn, 
but his feeling for the distinction was immensely valuable, as Kant 
saw. His very scepticism, however wrongly concluded from the 
distinction, shows us how vital our ‘bliks’ are. The meaningfulness 
of scepticism and the horror of it, as of atheism, point to the truth — 
of the opposite “blik’. (Cf. Treatise Bk I, final section.) ‘Making 
sense of the facts’ is something that we do —in Aristotelian terms 
it is the work of nous — and hence it arouses the fear of subjectivism. 
But it is something we have to do, which is the consideration that 
restores the balance to objectivity. 

However, to say that we ‘have to’ do it — and leave it at that 
— would be to take refuge in the unspecified impossibility of avoid- 
ing doing it. That we admitted above as unsatisfactory. Why do 
we ‘have to’ make sense of the facts? Certainly this ‘necessity’ 
would rid us of the danger of subjectivism, but is there such a 
necessity, unless it can be further specified? 

The ‘necessity’ of ‘making sense of the facts’ in the way that 
natural scientists ‘make sense’ of them, is the problem of the 
justification of induction. It is a problem which has plenty of 
investigators and the theist theologian, as such, may well leave it 
to those specialists. The way of ‘making sense’ that he is concerned 
with is a peculiar way of his own albeit he believes it to be the 
fundamental way. Briefly, it is that the facts do not make sense 
ultimately except in terms of creation and creator. In saying this, 
I do not want to be understood merely to be talking about the 
necessity of a first cause. The language of causality, for modern 
ears, has an arid air of abstraction, of not doing justice to the whole 
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of what is involved. A first cause, just like that, does not seem to 
do much more than Blind Chance herself towards making sense of 
the facts. Causes by themselves are not enough. Motives too are 
involved. “Why do heaven and earth exist?’ is only partly answered 
by ‘God created them’. The full answer is: ‘God created them and 
saw that they were good’. Not, of course, that he remarked, when 
the respective evenings and mornings were complete, that his 
creation, much to his surprise, had turned out reasonably good. 
‘God created and saw’ has no strict meaning of temporal succession. 
Part of what it means is that God created these things for their 
goodness. His act was not without motive (— though what it 
means to talk of God’s having motives, creating things because he 
wanted them, almost, is a well-known problem). The world must 
be the work of a purposeful Creator. The reasons of things include 
not only their causes, but also their purposes; and indeed causes 
do not produce effects without (ultimately) having a purpose in 
producing the effects. If Nature was as ‘heartless’ and ‘witless’ as 
all that, why should it ever have come to be? The atheist account 
of the universe is one of unbearable horror and for that very reason 
fails to be an ultimate account, since unbearable horror cannot 
be the motive of anything. 

What I have been arguing is that God must exist because it would 
be too horrible and senseless otherwise. Put thus boldly it sounds 
the most unjustified optimism. And yet in these fundamental 
matters optimism may be in effect the only truth-finding faculty. 
It appears unjustified because it is unjustifiable, not by defect, but 
as needing no justification. It is only in its light that anything else 
needs to be justified, that questions of truth and falsity can even arise. 
The most easily verified statement would not need to be verified, 
the most easily ascertainable fact would not need to be discovered, 
if it were not going to be ‘made sense of”. ‘This is hot’, is no doubt 
verifiable in a way that ‘Hot things hurt’, an inductive generalization, 

is not verifiable. Nevertheless, no one would bother to notice that 
‘this is hot’, unless he had in mind that ‘hot things hurt’, and are 
therefore to be avoided. Thus it is the existence of ‘bliks’ like ‘Hot 
things hurt’, that provides the context for verifiable judgements 
like ‘This is hot’. It is putting the cart before the horse to complain 
that verifiability, which is only practicable when ‘bliks’ are pre- 
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supposed, is not possessed by these ‘bliks’. And this applies no 
less to the specifically theistic ‘bliks’, the fundamentally unjustifiable | 
optimism outlined above. The very process of discovering, noting 
and verifying so-called ‘verifiable’ facts would not be carried on 
unless some ultimately optimistic ‘blik’ about the universe prevailed 
amongst men. Indeed, unless this were so, no activities or processes 
would be carried on at all. If everything, in the end, was to be 
frustration, the sceptic could have no interest in publishing his 
own scepticism. Not that this, of course, refutes the sceptic, except 
in the sense that it shows his accusation to be empty. He complains 
that the ‘bliks’ he refuses to share are unjustifiable, but ‘unjustifiable’ 
has no meaning for him since there is for him nothing justifiable 
with which the ‘bliks’ may be unfavourably contrasted. For him 
nothing is justifiable, justification has no meaning. It is not for 
him then to blame the optimist, the man who makes sense of life, 
for lacking justification. As God provided the force by which his 
own hands were pierced, so theism provides the standards by which 
it appears to be threatened. 

I do not hope in these pages to have said anything which by 
itself will go far towards providing an adequate ‘theist theology’ 
intelligible to the school of thought represented by these essays. 
All I have been trying to do is to elucidate the notion of necessity, 
as thesists make use of it, in the light of the discussion it receives 
in the earlier part of the book. This notion cannot be understood 
except in the context of a fuller knowledge of God. How this 
knowledge is to be obtained is the question of questions, though I 
should like here and now to throw out the suggestion that what 
the theist should think of himself as trying to do is teaching people 
what the word “God’ means. There seems however to be a prejudice 
against any such language about God, because it is foreseen that 
it will lead to remarks about the necessity of his existence. This 
necessity comes under much suspicion, so if a certain amount of 
this preliminary suspicion can be allayed the ground may be left 
clear for the more positive work. 
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JOHN COULSON 


IN his book Philosophical Style, Professor Blanchard gives an 
amusing illustration of the licence which we have come to allow 
philosophers in their treatment of the King’s English. Speaking of 
a young philosopher, he says : “He is writing a book on metaphysics; 
(and) the clearness with which he thinks he understands and his 
total inability to express what little he knows will make his fortune 
as a philosopher’. But have we, on the other hand, any right to 
demand from a philosopher that sensitivity to language which we 
demand from the educated layman or, more especially, from the 
poet and the novelist ? It is strange at a time when all British 
and many continental philosophers are so excessively preoccupied 
with the analysis of language that philosophy should be so badly 
written. We are put down by such expressions as ‘ought-statements’, 
‘topic-neutral’, ‘first-order propositions’, and we are provoked into 
assuming that this use or abuse of our language indicates not a 
Special sensitivity to it but the reverse. Are there any truly 
philosophical grounds for exploring such a prejudice? I believe 
there are and that Coleridge’s warning in the Biographia Literaria 
needs to be heeded by the contemporary philosopher: ‘language 
is the armoury of the human mind; and at once contains the trophies 
of its past and the weapons of its future conquests’. 

In fairness to the philosophical party in power, it is important 
to remember why a philosopher is bound to have difficulties with 
language of a kind quite peculiar to his occupation, for philosophical 
thinking is uniquely reversible. This is because the philosopher 
is in the position of one who goes over the ground twice and his 
knowledge is not of something we did not know before, but of 
something we had known all along and now come to see in a 
new light. We gain this knowledge when we are obliged to 
examine some well-worn statement such as ‘we are free to act’, or 
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‘we are obliged to do what is right’; and the examination we un 
take is, first of all, one of language: of what is being said and hi 
the form in which it is said establishes its validity. Our main soui 
of difficulty is that we are asking language to undertake two job 
to explain more adequately something for which it stands and_ 
do this by reflecting upon its own process of transmission, i.e. 
explain itself. 

The extent to which language can successfully accomplish tL 
second task is less questioned than it ought to be. For examp: 
because two propositions take the same syntactical form, it: 
frequently assumed that it is possible to talk generally about ti 
structure of propositions. This is probably because it lightens ti 
task of those philosophers who believe that we can talk aba 
language without being concerned about what the language is bei! 
used to convey and that all propositions, therefore, that are cz 
in the same syntactical form must admit the same principle 
verification. But in what way is it possible to think about’ 
proposition? We think about what a proposition says, but this: 
quite different from thinking about an abstraction called 
proposition. To think about the behaviour of propositions seer 
to be trying to do in the sphere of language what Kant tried to « 
with his Categorical Imperative: to deal in the purely formal ax 
therefore in the content-less. It is a fallacy to assume that t 
communication which language makes can be clearly divided in 
form and content and that we are not guilty of what Whitehe: 
called ‘misplaced concreteness’ when we attempt to distinguish t 
positively between what is said and the way in which it is expresse 
The distinction exists, but all attempts in the past to express it ha 
failed before further criticism or before what is the essential eleme 
of paradox in the situation: that the way in which language is us 
is a guide to the quality of perception — even sensibility — display 
by the thinker. What we call his ‘style’ makes an impression upc 
us far deeper than what, in this context, we frequently refer to - 
the ‘mere content’ of his language. ‘Thought and speech a 
inseparable from each other,’ says Newman (Jdea, p- 276). ‘Matt 
and expression are parts of one: style is a thinking out into languag 
Whitehead goes further still and refers to style as ‘the ultima 
morality of mind’. 
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To the philosophers of the Cartesian Revolution, such traditional 
notions about language were pernicious, and they have remained 
Suspect ever since. If the task of the mind is to isolate the clear 
and distinct ideas from the mass of conflicting appearances under 
which they are hidden, then — in the words of Thomas Sprat, the 
early historian of the Royal Society —‘this vicious abundance of 
phrase, this trick of metaphors, this volubility of tongue’, must be 
eliminated. The new philosophers must reject ‘all amplifications, 
digressions and swellings of style : to return back to the primitive 
and shortness, when men delivered so many things, almost in an 
equal number of words’. They must aim at ‘a close, naked, natural 
way of speaking . . . bringing all things as near the Mathematical 
plainness, as they can’. Words must be defined and made to 
approximate, without ambiguity, to the things or ideas they represent 
in order that philosophers might go behind language to what it 
was meant to convey. But what they did not ask themselves was 
how it is possible to go behind language, for, if you stabilise the 
meanings of words and, thereby, construct a special language 
where each word is a sign of constant value as in algebra, you have 
still to translate your signs at the end of whatever calculations or 
arrangements you are going to make. You have not got behind 
language, but merely put off your explanations to a later stage; and, 
what is more, because of the high degree of abstraction initially, 
you may have achieved nothing more than a relationship between 
arbitrary symbols which can only be equally arbitrarily equated to 
language at the conclusion. Collingwood makes this point very 
clearly in Philosophical Method: 

‘If language cannot explain itself, nothing else can explain it; 
and a technical term, in so far as it calls for explanation, is to that 
extent not language but something else which . . . presupposes 
language, for the terms of which it consists are intelligible only 
when defined’ (p. 204). 

It is not without significance, therefore, that the effort to codify 
and stabilize the meanings of words is a post-Cartesian development 
and that the first really effective dictionary in English does not 
occur until Dr Johnson’s dictionary of 1755. 

In a recently published book, Articulate Energy, Mr Donald 
Davie discusses whether our normal response to language is to 
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words or to words-in-context. It is possible to take the view th, 
words in isolation are meaningless, algebraic symbols and that w 
never really use words by themselves at all, as our use of words | 
always syntactical. We don’t really speak of ‘chair’, ‘table’, “God: 
etc., but of a particular chair in relation to a particular setting, ant 
even if it is the philosopher’s ‘chair’ with all its four feet clear of th 
ground, it is still in relationship to something. Thus our respons 
to a word, however it may be defined in the dictionary, is modifies 
by its syntactical position; hence the order in which words ar 
placed is as important as the weight of each dictionary definition 
because we are responding ultimately, not to dictionary definition 
but to what is mediated by a particular context. 

This applies with especial justice to the language of poetry ani 
it is significant that the post-Cartesian philosophers made an attac‘ 
upon poetry one of their principal objectives, for unless the use ¢ 
language made by poetry is discredited, the claim that words cai 
be made to stand for fixed entities (whether things or ideas i 
immaterial) cannot be established. 

In our own time the attack upon syntax as an essential part c 
meaning has come not merely from philosophers but from thi 
poets themselves. As a reaction against what they called the ‘gag 
and ‘sloppiness’ of much late Romantic poetry, poets like T. E 
Hulme and Ezra Pound were determined to write poetry that wa 
‘dry’ and ‘hard’. Hulme was especially suspicious of languag 
which ‘attempts to hurry along to a conclusion’ (Speculations 
p. 165), where ‘any necessity to visualize the words you are usin 
would be an impediment, it would delay the process of reasoning 
When words are merely counters they can be moved about mor 
rapidly. Now any tendency towards counter language of this kin 
has to be carefully avoided by poetry’ (ibid.). For Hulme, a poet’ 
effect depends almost exclusively upon the nature of his imagery 
this is the ‘one quality (good verse) must possess, which can b 
easily [sic.] separated from the other qualities and which constitute 
this distinctively aesthetic emotion for which we are searching 
(ibid., p. 157). Its function is ‘to make you continuously see | 
physical thing, to prevent you gliding through an abstract process 
(ibid., p. 134), because the image is always finite; it can never refe 
to anything outside itself but only to itself. To hope that it migh 
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Jo so would be to indulge in sloppiness, yearnings after infinity 
and all the other crimes of romanticism: ‘in the classic it is always 
he light of ordinary day, never the light that never was on land 
or sea’ (ibid., p. 127). 

In practice such views lead to an almost exclusive concentration 
upon the imagery of poetry, to a devaluation of syntax and to the 
assumption that the structure of a poem can be adequately conceived 
and explained in terms of rhythm. Much modern poetry is written 
upon these presuppositions and its obscurity can, in part, be 
accounted for by them. For example, a poem by Dylan Thomas 
called In Memory of Ann Jones begins ‘After the funeral’ and does 
not reach the next link in the syntactical chain, ‘I stand’, until twelve 
ines later. The space in between is devoted to a series of images 
related by what psychologists call free-association. 


After the funeral, mule praises, brays, 

Windshake of sailshaped ears, muffle-toed tap 

Tap happily of one peg in the thick 

Grave’s foot, blinds down the lids, the teeth in black, 
The spittled eyes, the salt ponds in the sleeves, 
Morning smack of the spade that wakes up sleep, 
Shakes a desolate boy who slits his throat 

In the dark of the coffin and sheds dry leaves, 

That breaks one bone to light with a judgement clout, 
After the feast of tear-stuffed time and thistles 

In a room with a stuffed fox and a stale fern, 

I stand, for this memorial’s sake, alone... 


Yet, as Mr Davie points out, in seeking to bring poetry closer to 
our immediate awareness, the Imagists were unaware of a logical 
ambiguity in their use of the word ‘concrete’. Concrete language — 
by which is meant language that is closest to the path of the original 
experience — is not a language made up of single, isolated images, 
because our original experience is not one of single, isolated things. 
It, too, is of things-in-context, so that if we want to express as 
fully as we can what the experience was, we must not fasten for too 
long on one isolated aspect or image. The difficulty is increased if — 
as is frequently so— the poet wishes to convey what cannot be 
committed to one precise image. Faced with the expression of such 
fundamental experiences, the mind has to describe ‘what it cannot 
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satisfy itself with the description of, to reconcile opposites and 
qualify contradictions’ (Coleridge: Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 91). 

The mind ‘hovers between images’, the result of which —if 

successful —is ‘the substitution of a sublime feeling of the 

unimaginable for a mere image’ (ibid.). 

Poetry is more than images or words, it is, as Coleridge insists, 
the right words in the right order; and it is the last part of this 
definition which nowadays requires emphasis. Many of the greatest 
phrases in Wordsworth are nonsense statements if they are 
considered in isolation, and it is not until we relate them to their 
context that we discover whether they make sense or not. 

Wordsworth’s phrase ‘the light that never was on sea or land’, 
or Milton’s description of Death as 

“The other shape, 
If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none...” 

can only be judged as meaningful when we have related it to its 
context, and it is the syntactical order which tells us whether or 
not the phrase is nonsense. Similarly, the incident of the stolen 
boat in Book I of The Prelude appears to be about a boy who 
fancies that he is being chased by a mountain, but a more sensitive 
response to the order of words shows that something less easy to 
express is being intended. 

If we compare The Leaden Echo by G. M. Hopkins with Sturge 
Moore’s attempted improvement, we notice that the images remain 
the same, and that it is the syntax which guides us to discriminate 
between the mediocre and the excellent: 


How to keep — is there any any, is there none such, 
nowhere known some, bow or brooch or braid 
or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . 
from vanishing away? 


How to keep beauty? is there any way? 

Is there nowhere any means to have it stay? 
Will no bow or brooch or braid, 

Brace or lace 

Latch or catch 

Or key to lock the door lend aid 

Before beauty vanishes away? 
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Our response to the words in poetry is one of hovering rather 
than of strict reciprocation, for our response is to the whole rather 
than to its constituent parts. Mr Davie quotes St John Perse as 
calling this use of language ‘fiduciary’: we are taking the words, as 
it were, on trust. Berkeley says something of the same kind in his 
Introduction to the Principles of Human Knowledge : 

. it is not necessary (even in the strictest reasonings) significant 
names which stand for ideas should, every time they are used, 
excite in the understanding the ideas they are made to stand for.’ 

This leads us straight to the major question which is how far 
this is the normal use of language and our normal response to it, 
and how far language can be made to discharge other functions 
by scientists and logicians without a drop in its efficiency as a means 
of communication. If the fiduciary response to language is the normal 
one, then the work of those philosophers who attempt to discuss. 
words and notions divorced from their context would become 
profitless, for they would always have to be reminded that words 
divorced from syntax are not language but something else, that 
language must always be related to idiom (what Coleridge calls 
the lingua communis), and this idiom is a usage of words that 
cannot be circumvented. I am not wishing to imply that a discussion 
upon logical methods cannot take place and that attempts, for 
example, to distinguish between ‘explanation’ and ‘inference’ are 
useless. But I do believe that there are limits to the capacity of 
language to refer to itself and to its structure, and that such 
investigations can frequently be pushed beyond the point where 
language ceases to be adequate. When this is done, language breaks 
down into a mere symbolic formalism with the consequences I have 
already pointed out. 

To avoid this kind of inaccuracy, we may have to revert to a 
more traditional practice and restrict our discussions on language 
to comparatively simple cases of false usage and to the explanation 
of ambiguities. When we cannot establish that a word is being 
wrongly used, we ought to accept it as standing for something, the 
precise meaning of which may have eluded us, because we have 
not so far had the experience which others have had and for which 
the word is normally used. I am thinking particularly of those 
words which, out of their context, modern philosophers are so 
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anxious to show as being meaningless, viz., God, duty, immortality 
and so on. All words by themselves may well be meaningless, but | 
their coinage has to be accounted for in terms of human experience, 
so that the way in which they have been used in the past is the only 
guide to their meaning and the only safe beginning to a check on 
their correct interpretation. 

Such an attitude to language, involving a far greater acceptance 
of its idiom as a guide to the interpretation of experience than 
is now customary, is surely what Coleridge means when he 
calls language ‘the armoury of the human mind’. But many 
modern analysts have put themselves into the position where they 
refuse to use a gun to slay the dragon until they know how the 
gun was made. Such an acceptance of language would be indeed 
a revolutionary step, for it would require us to treat with far greater 
respect the usage of the market place and tribe than Bacon, Sprat, — 
Hobbes and all the other pioneers in the purging of language 
would allow. What these men could not see was that the vocabulary 
and idiom of a language are the guides to the nature of certain 
experiences and the attitudes we should adopt to those experiences. 
Tampering with language can narrow the mind. 

If he is to be denied terms so stable in meaning as to be logical 
constants, the philosopher can gain only limited help from the 
logician. He is in the same predicament as Alice when she came to 
play croquet at the Queen’s garden party. Her mallet was a flamingo, 
the balls were hedgehogs, the arches were soldiers, and the ground 
was all ridges and furrows. Not only had she to co-ordinate the 
movements of the flamingo to those of the hedgehog, but she found 
that there was generally a ridge or furrow in the way wherever 
she wanted to send the hedgehog to and that the doubled-up soldiers 
were always getting up and walking off to other parts of the ground. 

The philosopher can never be more than an informal logician, 
and when he has served his apprenticeship on the barrack square 
of formal logic — to borrow an illustration from Gilbert Ryle — 
he must be careful not to be dazzled by the military splendours of 
formal logic and start preparing, as some generals do, for the 
last war and not the next. His use of logic must be comparable to 
the cartographer’s use of geometry: 
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‘He finds no Euclidean straight hedgerows or Euclidean plane 
meadows. Yet he could not map the sinuous hedgerows that he 
finds or the undulating meadows save against the ideally regular 
boundaries and levels . . . ’ (Dilemmas, paizsy 

To abandon the attempt to make philosophy an exact science 
and to become aware of the need to be humble and sensitive before 
language ought not to be regarded as an irksome limitation, for it 
is related to one further factor about the nature of those statements 
which philosophers feel concerned to analyse, a factor which is 
now too frequently disregarded. It is that they are usually statements 
that demand decision. “God exists’ is not the same sort of statement 
as ‘snow exists’, in the sense that the consequences which follow 
from whether the first statement is true or false are of quite a 
different order from those which might follow from the second. 
In the same way statements about moral obligation demand assent 
or rejection and promise consequences of a quite distinct kind from 
statements about blue patches or dodecahedral dice, although it 
is highly significant that, when a logical analyst conducts an 
examination of statements about God and morality, he usually 
manages to do so in terms of dice, drink, coloured patches or 
bookmakers. There is a marked unwillingness on the part of such 
philosophers to be led, or again to use Gilbert Ryle’s analogy of 
the parade ground, marched into positions with well-known moral 
and logical consequences. 

Professor Ayer’s dismissal of belief in God in Language, Truth 
and Logic is very typical. “Whereas the sentence “There exists here 
a -yellow-coloured material thing’ expresses a genuine synthetic 
proposition which could be empirically verified, the sentence “There 
exists a transcendent god” has, as we have seen, no literal 
significance’ (p. 119). It follows, therefore, that God ‘is not a 
genuine name’ (116), because names are only genuine when they 
refer to what can be empirically verified. In making this analysis, 
Professor Ayer cannot disguise the gusto with which he arrests 
yet another shady deception. Similarly, Professor J. N. Findlay 
also adds an extra-logical meaning to his language in a more recent 
book (New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 72): ‘every proof 
or disproof can be readily evaded, if one questions the truth of its 
premises, or the validity of its type of inference, or if one finds 
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new senses in which its terms may be used. And it is quite proper, 
and one’s logical duty, to evade an argument in this manner, if © 
it leads to preposterous consequences’. 

Professor Findlay seems to be referring to what he cannot dismiss 
as fallacious on purely logical grounds, but on what grounds he 
justifies his rejection he will not say. Now it is with the reticences of 
the logical analysts, with what they refuse to talk about, that I am 
most concerned. Have they the right, as they assume, not to talk 
about so much of what, in the past, was regarded as the proper 
work of the philosopher? Can we, on their own ground, challenge 
their practice of throwing off all problems which have preposterous 
or awkward consequences for the logical analyst upon the shoulders 
of specialists who do not claim to be philosophers? Professor Ayer 
claims that the problem of value judgements in ethics and aesthetics 
is the business of psychologists and sociologists (113), and that 
the ‘claim to “know” this or that moral or religious “‘truth’”’ ’ is 
merely to be providing ‘material for the psycho-analyst’ (120). All 
uses of language which go beyond the ‘facts’ which sense experience 
can verify are swept into a bag, somewhat casually labelled ‘emotive’, 
and given to the poet to carry. But what betrays the naiveté of 
Professor Ayer’s conception of language is a footnote on p. 70: 
‘There is ground for saying that the philosopher is always concerned 
with an artificial language. For the conventions which we follow in 
our actual usage of words are not altogether systematic and precise’. 

The burly, intellectual detective-sergeant, no-nonsense manner of 
Professor Ayer and the recent attempt of Professor Ryle to write 
philosophy in the language of the golf club, Stock Exchange and 
barrack square argue a certain lack of the awareness traditionally 
displayed by philosophers that the language we choose reflects our 
capacity to respond to what it is about: our experience. I think 
that here it is relevant to be reminded of a remark made by 
Coleridge that ‘as every passion has its proper pulse, so will it 
likewise have its characteristic modes of expression.’ All aspects 
of human experience have their proper modes of expression, 
nor can the philosopher claim that he is dealing with what, 
in some special way, is divorced from feeling; for the characteristic 
of so much of the language philosophers have to examine is 
that it is doing more than conveying an idea or concept : it is 
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also being used to convey a command we must decide to accept 
or reject. It is very dangerous to talk about the language of a 
statement without attempting to show how the language is modified 
by what it is about, otherwise we fall into the trap of thinking that 
all statements which possess the same syntactical form must be 
susceptible to the same criterion of verifiability. 

It may be urged that the point I am attacking is no longer held ° 
by the more up-to-date logical analysts, and it is important to 
remember how much Wittgenstein was prepared to concede in his 
Philosophical Investigations (1945, pub. 1953). He certainly gives 
the impression that he is prepared to admit other legitimate uses 
of language besides those which can be subjected to empirical 
verification, and that when we say that something is senseless we 
are not saying that it is nonsense, but only that it does not make 
a particular kind of sense: ‘it is not as it were its sense that is sense- 
less’ (500). He sees the dangers of separating sentences from their 
context (595), and of endeavouring to attach constant meanings 
to particular words. No single meaning can be attached to a word 
(561) which seems to depend for its meaning upon the way in which 
it is used (563), or even, in the case of poetry, upon its position in 
its context: ‘these words in these positions’ (531, 527). 

But the mistake of assuming that all sentences which possess 
the same syntactical form can only be verified in one particular 
way and are nonsensical if they fail the test is still being made ; 
and some of the most interesting examples are to be found in the 
controversy over what conditions must be fulfilled before we can 
assent to the existence of God. It is often suggested that we 
must accomplish an extension of our knowledge because the 
proposition whereby God’s existence is stated is a synthetic one: 
we infer from proposition A that proposition B (God exists) is a 
legitimate inference and may therefore be assented to. This would 
be so if we were dealing with experiences of the order (A) I see snow 
on the windscreen of a car travelling south, (B) therefore snow 
exists in the north. Nothing is claimed for this conclusion which 
removes it from the realm of probability, nor are we really concerned 
to claim that our conclusion shall be absolutely certain. But the 
existence of God cannot be established by a synthetic proposition 
possessing a high degree of probability ; it must be such as to 
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command our assent and to compel us to decide upon a self-sacrificing 
relationship with him. This is the weakness of suggesting that our 
assent to the claim made upon us by God is explicable by and may 
even be the result of our discovering a relationship between 
propositions. We can reduce our knowledge of God to a syntactical 
form which is the same as that which I have already used for 
predicting the existence of snow, but this does not remove our 
knowledge to the same level: the distinction remains one between 
orders of experience and, therefore, in the kinds of knowledge 
being referred to. Here I am on the side of those logical analysts 
who say that the existence of God cannot be made the subject of a 
synthetic proposition. If we are to refer to our formulation of God’s 
existence as an existential proposition, then it is one of a unique 
kind and it cannot be expressed in other forms without falsification, 
for the reasons I have already given and for the further reason that — 
our experience of God’s existence is an experience and not an 
experience of an inference. 

When we come to conclusions about the weather, we are extending 
our knowledge and are discovering a fact of which we were ignorant 
before we started our train of thought: but to treat the proposition 
that God exists as if it were of the same order is to make the mistake 
of assuming that when we ask ‘Can we have knowledge of God?’ 
we are asking for something of the same kind as ‘Can we have 
knowledge of Japan?’ We can inspect Japan, but we cannot inspect 
God, so that it becomes possible to claim that because the existence 
of God cannot be verified by a reliable sense experience, the 
proposition ‘God exists’ cannot be verified and is therefore nonsense. 
This is to assume, however, that philosophical knowledge must 
always be new knowledge in exactly the same way as scientific 
knowledge is always new knowledge: I did not know that Japan 
existed, now I do and I have gained, therefore, new knowledge. 

The confusion arises because of the similarity of the syntactical 
form; our claim that God exists is a claim to put existing knowledge 
in a new light, although it is expressed in the same syntactical form 
as the claim that snow exists or Japan exists. Why is this done if 
it only leads to confusion? I think it is done because we seem to start 
from two points which we want to bring into relationship if we can. 
The first point is an awareness of dependence upon something 
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outside ourselves which ‘shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will’, 

“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man’. 


Notice that I am having to use the language of the poets to 
convey this experience most adequately. The second point is the 
traditional formulation of this awareness in the term ‘God’. We 
try to discover whether these two points are related and, if so, 
how; so that our question is really this: we are faced with two 
different claims to formulate an experience, and the second 
formulation claims to be more exact than the first. But in what 
way is it possible to link these two statements? Can they be linked 
logically? This is very doubtful, as they are not strictly speaking 
propositions in which the terms are sufficiently constant in meaning 
for us to be able to establish the grounds for a logically necessary 
relation. They are, rather, attempts to approximate to what cannot 
be expressed adequately in words, so that we are attempting to 
relate propositions which are not stable propositions but 
approximations. It seems that we are asking on what grounds we 
can accept one set of words as expressing what another set of 
different words is also trying to express. Does it matter? Yes, it 
does because the way we speak of this awareness and the terms in 
which it is defined will determine our attitude to it. Suppose I act 
in such a way as to experience a feeling of uneasiness, am I to call 
this feeling the workings of conscience, a conditioned reflex, or 
merely the effects of a bad breakfast? The phrase I adopt will 
establish my attitude to what has happened and my future behaviour 
in similar circumstances; but I do not wish to suggest that my 
attitude will depend upon the language I adopt, for this would be 
using language to induce a moral feeling. But I cannot avoid having to 
choose from alternatives, as 1am dealing with statements that demand 
decision and the decision will have to be appropriately expressed. 

The answer to this part of the difficulty is that our efforts to 
clarify such responses go on simultaneously with our search for 
their appropriate formulation, because they are parts of the same 
dialectic in which one side clarifies the other : thought can only 
know itself in expression. But to answer the main part of the 
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difficulty (on what grounds a valid connexion between the 
experience and its formulation can be established) is to return 
to our previous discussion on style — the way in which something 

is expressed. Why is it that when Wordsworth talks of the ‘light 

that never was on sea or land’ we do not regard this as a senseless 

piece of contradiction, but that when Browning says ‘God’s in his 

Heaven, all’s right with the world’ we are immediately aware of 

an inadequacy? 

We are making a total response to language, not by rule, because 
no inclusive rule can be formulated; and our total response is not 
merely to individual words but to their syntactical form and to 
their uses as analogies. We are testing their adequacy and asking 
how close they come to the reality of the experience; if successful 
they are carried ‘alive into the heart’, they are ‘felt upon the pulse’: 
an immediacy of communication occurs which we accept. When 
this does not occur, we attempt to investigate this inadequacy, 
according to its character, by means of informal logic or any other 
technique which may seem suitable. We are responding as much 
to the style as to the content, but we are using our response to the 
style as an indication of the probable value of the content, for our 
main concern is, ultimately, with content, with what is being said. 
This is the essential and continuing paradox behind the distinction 
between the form of an expression and its content: the former is 
shown as an indication of the value of the latter, and it is this aspect 
which Whitehead probably has in mind when he refers to style 
as ‘the ultimate morality of mind’. 

Am I therefore saying that we should judge a philosopher’s 
adequacy by his style and that we should prefer Berkeley to Kant 
because the former is so much a better stylist than the latter? This 
is, I think, to leave out of consideration the differing needs each 
philosopher will have of language; and it is possible to have too 
narrow and elegant a conception of style. I admit that, in his efforts 
after generality, Kant seems deliberately to avoid a simple way of 
saying anything; too often for ‘a man dies’, we have to put up with 
‘his mortal existence achieves determination’. In his attempts to 
analyse the notion of conscience, he had to speak of an imperative 
obliging our wills to act unconditionally; but, even here, his use of 
language betrays certain assumptions about the nature of experience 
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which, nowadays, we should wish to criticize. Nevertheless, what 
no one will deny is that Kant has a style, odd and disastrous as it 
may sound to the belletrist. The problems he set himself were 
not puzzles which he took up in the same spirit as we might approach 
The Times crossword, and this impression is gained from the work 
he gives language to do, so that a proper response to Kant’s use of 
language is a response to his experience. 

But there is obviously a peculiarity about the philosophical use 
of language which distinguishes it from poetry or from the prose of 
the novelist. It is that language is being used primarily to refer to 
something of which words, syntax and analogies are mere 
approximations, that this something is a knowledge already known 
but now needing to be known in a new way, and that this need 
arises from our response to circumstances that require decision. A 
philosopher’s use of language — his style — will be the guide to 
the circumstances to which his reasoning must be related. We shall 
still, however, need to make sure that he knows what he is writing 
about ; that when, for example, he writes about ‘uneasiness’ and 
claims to be writing about conscience, he is not writing about 
indigestion, and that the subject of his enquiry is part of his 
experience and not a mere notion he is playing with or a puzzle 
he has constructed as an alternative to swinging on a gate or 
quarrelling with his wife. 

In making this last point — that philosophy must be forced upon 
us by circumstance —I am in good company, for Plato was at 
great pains to prevent people from ‘meddling with dialectic’. Men 
under thirty were not to be encouraged to philosophize, unless they 
should behave like puppies, ‘dragging about and pulling to pieces 
with words’ ( Republic 539). Plato’s distinction between responsible 
and irresponsible philosophizing is particularly necessary nowadays; 
and I suggest the philosophizing is irresponsibly conducted when it 
is divorced from the claims of our experience and is reduced to the 
level of a puzzle which we contemplate in the unmoved manner of 
a fish in an aquarium. What my argument has been working towards 
is to claim that language does not allow us to conduct this kind of 
investigation with the same accuracy as one which is forced upon 
us and has, therefore, aroused the whole of our capacity to respond; 
because there seems some organic relationship between language and 
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experience which can only be maintained for as long as the language 
is kept alive by a continual reference to experience. Directly language » 
is used to refer to something we have abstracted in a casual way 
from our experience — where, in other words, the other references 
of language are disregarded — our language seems insensitive and 
imprecise, reflecting the arbitrary limitation we are imposing upon 
its resources. Language like poetry requires an ‘atmosphere of 
sensation in which to moveits wings’, and it is this absence of sensation 
or of its being a genuine response to a real experience which can 
be reflected by the philosopher’s choice of words, that is, in his style. 

Thus when we hear discussions about ‘the proposition God 
exists’, if we find a tendency to oversimplify we shall have found 
evidence of irresponsible, puzzle-solving philosophizing and not 
the genuine activity. Such evidence will show itself if we are asked 
to restrict our attention to the apparent simplicity of the syntactical 
form, to consider it as on a par with statements about the probability | 
of snow and Japan, and to read of it in the language of gambling, 
share-pushing and the drill-sergeant. The term God cannot be 
defined in simple terms and, therefore, cannot be disposed of 
simply; the word itself is more of a shorthand term that belongs 
more accurately to the context of a creed after belief has been 
accepted than before. For pre-credal definitions of what the term 
God may be taken to mean, the poets are probably better guides 
than the logicians and this for the very philosophical reason that 
the poet’s function is to bring language closer to experience than 
any other writer. But to accept the poet’s use of language as the 
norm rather than the exception has important consequences for 
the philosopher. He will have to accept this ‘fiduciary’ use of language 
as something he cannot reduce to a more constant state without 
loss, and he will be obliged, consequently, to return to cultivating 
a more traditional sensitivity to the form in which statements may 
be made, accepting variety and nuance as a matter of course and 
refraining from his present practice of making everything conform 
to a handful of logical patterns. When he ceases to subject the 
Plato of the Cave to the same method of verification as the Plato 
of the dialectic, who knows but, one day, he may grow to become 
alarmed when he finds himself talking about our experience of God 
in the language of a crossword puzzle. 
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BY CANON 1399 


by 
MGR HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


HE Italian writer Arturo Jemolo in his Chiesa e Stato in Italia 
1848-1948) says in conversation with a high ecclesiastic he 
leplored that Italy lacked Catholic writers comparable in merit 
vith those in France. Jemolo added that in his opinion the 
trictness of the censorship in Italy created an atmosphere 
infavourable to the development of literary activity whereat the 
hurchman said that he supposed that it must be so. The alternative, 
hat a relaxation in the censorship might be desirable he did not 
ipparently consider!?. 

No less than at least a relative freedom of expression, the writer 
equires a freedom to read. The church law on the censorship of 
ooks is contained in Canons 1384-1394; that on reading in Canon 
399 and the Index of Prohibited books. The most recent edition 
f this latter enumerates 4126 writings condemned by name. The 
ndex Librorum Prohibitorum is not mentioned in the Codex Juris 
Sanonici. Yet every one has heard of it and the placing of a well- 
mown author upon it sometimes leads to a mild sensation. In 
early all discussions about what Mendham called ‘the literary 
olicy of the Church of Rome’, it is assumed both by its defenders 
nd by hostile critics that the Index is the most important feature 
a the ecclesiastical legislation on the subject of prohibited books. 
‘hose, however, who are better informed (and they seem to be not 
ery numerous) are aware that the Index strictly so-called is of 
econdary importance in comparison with Canon 1399, which 
atter indeed forms the crux of the whole problem. Of it Father 
2. A. Burke, c.s.v. writes in his book What is the Index? ‘This 
anon is the most important standard of measurement in ecclesiastical 
ook legislation, and serves as a guide by which all publications 


p. 731. 
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are to be judged’, p. 25. He gives this sentence in italics. Few of 
the laity are aware of this canon and for many seminarists what 
they hear of it from their professor of moral theology or their 
professor of canon law will very probably go in at one ear and 
out of the other when they are ordained: if they ever have occasion 
to refer to the subject of prohibited books they will as likely as 
not assume that it is primarily a question of the Index. While of 
course the average Protestant has heard of the Index, but knows: 
nothing of Canon 1399, the trained Protestant controversialist: 
regards it as one of his most serviceable weapons. This canon is so 
important that it deserves something more than a fleeting glance. 
The previous canon has told us that the effect of the prohibition of 
books is that without due licence a prohibited book may not be 
read, nor kept nor sold nor translated into another language non 
lent to others. Canon 1399 enumerates those classes of books which 
are condemned en bloc over and above the works condemned by 
name. 

There are eleven such classes; firstly editions of the original text 
of Sacred Scripture published by non-Catholics in whatever tongue.* 
These are of course not difficult to identify and though no doubt @ 
small number of English Catholics read the Authorized Version as 
literature the numbers of Catholics wishing to read non-Catholic 
versions and editions of the Bible or individual books of it is 
probably not very large. The second class of books of which it is 
laid down ipso jure prohibentur are those of writers haerisim ve: 
schisma propugnantes aut ipsa religionis fundamenta quoque modd 
evertere nitentes. Many such can of course be easily recognized, bu. 
in a non-Catholic country a large proportion of books concernec 
with serious topics would contain matter defending heresy o: 
schism. A certain proportion will contain matter which is anti 
religious. The serious Catholic reader is confronted with a delicate 
situation in the case of a large number of the books which h: 
wishes or perhaps needs to read. The third class of books prohibitee 
ipso jure are those qui religionem aut bonos mores, data oper 
impetunt. Here there is of course some overlapping with book: 
already mentioned. The next category raises many problems. It i 


*Canon 1400 allows non-Catholic versions of the Bible to be used by Cathol 
students provided that they have not heretical introductions and notes. 
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composed of books by non-Catholics qui ex professo de religione 
ractant unless it be established that they contain nothing against 
he Catholic faith. Plainly the identification of books which fall 
under this ban is not easy. The number of books which treat of 
subjects classifiable under the heading of religion is enormous and 
the reading of them forms an important part of the occupation of a 
large percentage of serious students. How is one such to determine 
whether a given work treats of religion ex professo or merely as an 
abiter dictum? But this is not enough; the student must have 
an answer to the question which subjects can be classed under the 
heading of religion. 

The next category of prohibited reading is more readily identifiable. 
In it are placed books and pamphlets relating to new apparitions, 
revelations, visions, prophecies or miracles which promote new 
devotions, even if only private ones, if they are issued without due 
authorization. The sixth class of proscribed writings is comprehensive, 
though many of the books which it contains probably fall under 
the earlier condemnations. It prohibits writings which impugn or 
cast ridicule on Catholic doctrines, which look with favour on 
errors proscribed by the Apostolic See which speak slightingly of 
divine worship, which strive to subvert ecclesiastical discipline and 
which throw contempt on the ecclesiastical Hierarchy or the clerical 
or religious state. The next category embraces books which teach 
or commend superstitious practices enumerating among them the 
casting of lots, divination, magic, the evocation of spirits. Such 
books are no doubt easy to identify. The ninth category makes 
mention of books which account as lawful, duelling, suicide or 
divorce or which maintain that the masonic sects and similar ones 
are not noxious to the Church or to civil society. Three more 
categories remain; books which ex professo narrate or give 
instruction in obscene matters, editions of the liturgical books 
not agreeing with the authentic editions approved by the Holy 
See; and books which publicize apocryphal indulgences or 
indulgences proscriptas or revoked by the Holy See. This canon 
concludes with a prohibition of a different kind namely of imagines 
(pictures and statues) of our Lord Jesus Christ of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, of the Angels and Saints or other Servants of God, 
alien from the sense and the decrees of the Church. 
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Before making a more detailed survey of the implications of this 
canon we may begin by indulging in some general reflexions. It is 
directed against the two perennial foes of religion, superstition and 
unbelief. But the majority of its provisions affect only small categories 
of Catholic readers. Only a very small number at least of English 
Catholics, so far as the present writer can judge, is interested in 
making a serious study of Spiritualism or Freemasonry or kindred 
societies, of bogus revelations or pretended visions. Rather more 
perhaps but still not very many will wish to make use of non-Catholic. 
commentaries on Sacred Scripture. But in a Protestant country 
few if indeed any of those whose reading is in any way extensive 
can avoid literature which contains something in defence of heresy 
or schism or which is subversive of morality or ecclesiastical discipline : 
and the reader has laid on his shoulders a heavy burden if he must 
seek the opinion of a theologian or canonist at every turn. Books 
which in some way or another treat of religion include a great 
part of the World’s literature and be it noted this canon has in 
view not only the Christian religion but religion in general. A work. 
treating of religion ex professo may include anything from the 
biography of an Anglican bishop to a study of the furnishings of a 
Japanese temple, from the report of a debate in the House of’ 
Commons to an account of the fetish-worship of West Africa. 
Having made these preliminary considerations it will be of interest 
to investigate what in practice is the scope of the reading allowed 
by canonists and moral theologians to Catholics who do not enjoy 
special authorizations. With this end in view, let us consult one or 
two representative authors. 

Father Burke, to whose book What is the Index? a reference has. 
already been made, treats the whole question of prohibited literature 
in an orderly and businesslike way. Where he is perhaps open to 
criticism is in a certain insensibility to practical issues. The most. 
useful part of his book lies most probably in the historical. 
information it contains. In his chapter on the Index strictly so-called 
he includes a graph indicating the relative number of books 
condemned each half-century since 1600. The highest figure, 862, is 
for the second half of the seventeenth century and the next one 776, 
for the second half of the nineteenth. The lowest figure 255 is for 
the first half of the present century. For the benefit of readers who 
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have not a copy of the Index at hand, Father Burke gives tables of 
the authors whose complete works are condemned, of better known 
and individual condemned works and a list of forbidden writings 
in the English language. The most interesting of Father Burke’s 
tables is a list of French works of fiction and travel books, classified 
by the Abbé Bethléem into works which may be read by all, and 
works which may be read only with serious precautions. What is 
of especial interest is the fact that although many of the novels 
whose reading is considered permissible by the Abbé have been 
condemned by the Congregation of the Index, Pope Benedict XV 
addressed him a commendatory letter on his selection. The student 
of the Index should know that a fabula amatoria need have nothing 
to do with love and is a term which embraces any work of fiction. 

As has been already mentioned, Father Burke rightly reminds us 
that it is Canon 1399 and not the Index which forms the nodal 
point of the ecclesiastical legislation on the subject of prohibited 
books. This canon, as has already been said, condemns books of 
non-Catholic authors treating of religion unless it is certain that 
they contain nothing contrary to the Catholic religion.t The usual 
presumption is that non-Catholic books do contain doctrinal 
error and may not be read until the contrary has been proved by 
competent Catholic authorities. Such cases Father Burke believes 
to be those of the Screwtape Letters and the Song of Bernadette 
by Franz Werfel. To be subject to the general condemnation of 
Canon 1399 iv the book must contain a formal and developed 
argument, including at least one chapter on a religious subject, for 
example histories of religion and sermons written by non-Catholics. 
Sometimes in Father Burke’s view a Catholic may read parts of a 
book, but not the whole of it and he has not neglected this contingency. 
Let us suppose that a non-Catholic commentary on one of the 
books of the Bible falls into the hands of a Catholic reader. He may 
not, it seems, read the text, the introduction, critical or exegetical 
notes. but he may read those notes relating to the natural sciences 


3Jn Father Burke’s own list there is an odd omission of Fogazzaro’s I] Santo, the 
novel whose condemnation probably caused more stir than that of any other single 
book in the present century. That Uncle Tom’s Cabin was ever on the Indey seems 
to lack foundation. It was, however, confiscated by the papal police. 

4The term non-Catholic here includes Jews, Moslems, heretics, schismatics or 


apostatized Catholics, p. 34. 
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or to archeology, topography, geography and ethnography. This 
last concession is obviously made with a view to smoothing the — 
Catholic reader’s path; but when he must be familiar not only with 
the canons and the Index, with rules governing the reading of 
extracts from forbidden books contained in anthologies, the reading 
of heretical manuscripts and mimeographs, the differences between 
hearing a forbidden book on the radio or listening to a mere 
selection from one; when he has learned which parts of a forbidden 
book may be quoted and which may not and what he should do 
with a newspaper which contains an account of a heretical sermon, 
whether a book of which he proposes to read more than three or 
four, or at most five or six pages, contains a formal and developed 
argument against any Catholic doctrine or against natural religion, 
there will be those who will ask whether Father Burke’s elaborate 
structure will not come crashing to the ground under its own weight, , 
At least we may say that it hardly provides an incentive to study. 

The main obstacle to the practice of the regulations which he 
enjoins will probably be their complexity. Laws regulating prohibited 
reading will enjoy the greatest probability that they will be kept 
the simpler they are. The irony of the situation lies in the fact that 
either stricter or milder rules could be more easily kept. If, for 
instance, Catholics were forbidden to read any book lacking an 
episcopal imprimatur, the law (whatever its disadvantages) could 
at least be understood by all. The same could be said if the law 
were much milder and the individual might read whatsoever his. 
conscience allowed with the exception of certain books condemned 
by name. 

On the Continent the Index legislation gave more disquietude ; 
to consciences than in the English-speaking countries. If anyone, at 
the time when it was first taking shape, had told the Fathers of the: 
Council of Trent that Protestantism would still be showing signs 
of vitality in 400 years’ time, many, perhaps even most of them: 
would have asked themselves whether he might not be mad. The 
Reformation would have appeared to them in the shape of a short-. 
lived revolt and when it had been quelled and Europe was again 
Catholic most of the legislation about heretical books would be: 
unneeded. Generations passed; Protestantism was not dead and 
new perils had followed in its wake; Deism, Freemasonry, Bible 
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Societies, Spiritualism, Agnosticism, Materialism. By drawing 
tighter the laws governing what might be read by Catholics, the 
Holy See attempted to meet them. But the effort met with only 
limited success and in the nineteenth century the division of books 
into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ ones had come to take on something of an 
air of artificiality, natural as it had been in an age in which so much 
literature was polemical. For a ‘good’ book might be unscholarly 
or uncharitable, while one which impugned some point of Catholic 
doctrine might be indispensable to the scholar. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find the Bishops from France and Germany presenting 
postulata to the Vatican Council for a reform of the laws of the 
Index, as I mentioned in my previous article on this topic. The 
French Bishops complained that the general rules governing it, 
well adapted as they might have been to the age in which they 
were drawn up, had become difficult to observe or even impracticable, 
whence arose scruples without number. It was absolutely necessary, 
they went on to say, and even a matter of urgency, to reformulate 
‘these rules and indeed everything which concerned the Index by 
means of a new scheme better adapted to the times and easily 
observed. As to the condemnation of particular books, the French 
Bishops respectfully asked that where one by a Catholic was under 
consideration and especially so if the author enjoyed an excellent 
reputation, the Sacred Congregation would never condemn without 
first warning the author so as to give him the opportunity of 
preparing a defence. This question had indeed been mooted a 
century earlier in the time of Benedict XIV and the proposal had 
been rejected on the ground that what was under discussion was 
the book, not the character of the author. In connexion with this 
we may recall that when Pusey was delated to the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University, the name of the delator was withheld from 
him. The point of view of the German Bishops was the same as 
‘hat of their French brethren. They asked for a revision of the laws 
of the Index on the ground that many could not be kept in countries 
where Catholics and Protestants were living side by side, while 
others were rendered almost impossible of observation on account 
of the changes which had come over society. Indeed, at the time 
when the French and German Bishops put forward their requests, 
it might perhaps well have been difficult to say whether the penitents 
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were more bewildered than their confessors or the confessors than 
their penitents. The law was no doubt, most conscientiously obeyed — 
by those to whom the forbidden reading would do least harm and — 
most flagrantly set at nought those to whom it would do the most 
serious harm. 

In the succeeding pontificate a certain relief was granted to the 
Catholic reader and the number of books by heretics which he was 
allowed to read has increased as a result of the reform of the Index 
legislation undertaken by Leo XII. Not only were books by 
Protestants concerned with non-religious topics allowed, but even 
those whose subject-matter was religious, provided that it had been 
ascertained by ecclesiastical authority that they contained nothing 
contrary to the Catholic faith. This change, in Boudinhon’s view, 
greatly lightens the burden on the Catholic reader. The prohibition 
ceases, he maintains, in the case of many books by Anglicans and 
other non-Catholics. Books concerned with pagan mythology, 
with Assyrian, Egyptian or Roman antiquities, may be read as may 
those about the religious customs of savages and kindred matters. 
In order that they may be said to contain nothing against the 
Catholic faith, it is sufficient, says Boudinhon, that they contain 
nothing of importance against it. Heretical writings dating from 
the early centuries of Christianity expounding errors which are now 
dead may be regarded as being mainly of historical interest 
*... exception faite pour les livres heretiques et directement religieux, 
les ouvrages des auteurs non-catholiques sont assimilés a ceux des 
catholiques’ (La Nouvelle Legislation de I’ Index, 2nd ed. 1925, p.95). 

But despite these concessions many, perhaps most, general 
treatises on non-Christian religions and on non-Catholic forms of 
Christianity remain debarred it seems to the Catholic reader. The 
difficulty that it is far from easy to draw the line between religious and 
non-religious books is in passing alluded to by Boudinhon but 
the theme is not developed. A moral theologian holds that if one 
chapter is concerned with religion, that is the relations between 
God and man in a book by a non-Catholic, the book is forbidden 
except in the case named. Does an account of the activities of Mr 
Kensit or of a Parliamentary Debate on Welsh Disestablishment 
fall within the forbidden category? How for instance could anyone 
make a serious study of the political institutions of eighteenth 
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century France without some acquaintance with the writings of the 
Encyclopedists, or of the American Revolution without reading 
something of the Deists? The problem, which the Index (using 
the word more especially in its wider sense) raises in this country, 
though acute, is not the same as that in France. I have made some 
allusion to this in my article ‘The Roman Index of Prohibited Books’ 
and the correspondence to which it gave rise as well as earlier in 
the present article. Broadly it may, I think, be said that there are 
two schools among English Catholics, which I will call the liberal 
and the rigorist ones. The attitude of many (I suspect probably 
the majority) of the most highly cultivated Catholics in this country 
is, I think, something like this. ‘I read what I like and no one says 
anything. I have never given a moment’s thought to the Index.’ 
If such a one was brought up a Catholic he may add that the subject 
was never mentioned to him at school, or, if a convert, when he 
was being instructed. The other school speaks as though it cared 
only about getting the law obeyed at all costs. 

The non-Catholic including the potential convert is perhaps 
puzzled by this divergence of outlook especially when it is exhibited 
by priests, when Father X declares that he never heard such 
nonsense as the doctrine that English Catholics were not subject 
to the laws of the Index. It is a piece of insular pride, though there 
is no stouter patriot in time of war than is he. Father Y on the 
other hand derides the Index as an antiquated weapon which has 
broken in the hands of those who forged it while Reverend Mothers 
are at their wits’ end to decide which of these ecclesiastics is to be 
deemed the more worthy of credence. Foreign Catholics, it has 
been credibly told to me, especially Belgian and Dutch, are 
astonished at the reading which English Catholics permit themselves. 
I do not think that we need attach much importance to this. For 
these same co-religionisis of ours often cannot understand how it 
is-that English Catholics have not created a large and powerful 
parliamentary Party. These excellent Dutch and Belgian Catholics 
are, I fancy, for the most part men of one subject.° Perhaps the 
most difficult and distressing of the problems created by this 


5] have heard the view maintained by an English priest highly esteemed in Rome 
that an English Catholic may be forbidden to read at Calais a book which he may 


read at Dover. 
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question arises from the very large number of books to the reading 
of which the penalty of excommunication ipso jure reserved speciali 
modo to the Holy See is attached. Some of these are on the Index 
properly so-called, others are forbidden by the general law. Books 
defending heresy ex professo or opera data form the most important 
class. Yet there are, I think, few religious houses in England in 
which a priest who had been reading without authorization, let us 
say, a volume of Bampton Lectures, would not be allowed to say 
Mass the following morning. I cannot say what would be the case 
in Ireland or the United States. Mr Beverley Nichols’ entertaining 
book A Pilgrim’s Progress is, I suppose, one of those to the reading 
of which the penalty of excommunication ipso jure and reserved 
speciali modo is attached. Yet I know a much respected Canon 
who provides this book as a bedside one for his guests. The guests 
entertained by Mr Nichols’ wit, sleep, we may be sure, soundly, 
and when they approach the altar next morning excommunication 
is something far from their thoughts.* When told that something 
which they are reading carries this penalty with it, men will react 
in accordance with their temperaments. Let us suppose three 
Catholics each reading some historical, biographical, scientific | 
or literary work which contains just enough anti-Catholic matter 
to enable it to be classed as a heretical work. A priest comes up) 
and tells them that they are excommunicated if they read further. 
One is seized with panic and rushes off to confession; the second. 
looks up, smiles and goes on reading. The third also goes on reading, , 
but only after he has delivered himself of some uncomplimentary' 
remarks about the ecclesiastical authorities. It may be doubted! 
whether any of the three really benefits by his experience. 

Two questions remain to be discussed. Would it be practicable: 
to enforce the Index legislation in England and is any alteration: 
to the present law conceivable? Admittedly the rules of the Index: 
except in so far as they are reinforced by the moral law are widely; 
disregarded in this country, and this situation makes possible ai 
degree of participation by Catholics in intellectual life such as: 
would not be possible if the law were rigidly adhered to. If the: 
present system of tolerance were brought to an end (and there are: 


* Whether excommunication can be incurred by reading periodical literature is: 
discussed by Boudinhon (op. cit., 298 ff.). 
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those who would like to see this) a certain lessening of contact 
between English Catholics and the intellectual life of the nation 
would seemingly follow and no less inevitable would appear to be 
a weakening of Catholic influence in England. If a course which 
entails such a result be chosen, it must be on the ground that the 
sacrifice must be made in the interest of the preservation of Faith. 
Yet even so enforcement in England of the Index legislation would 
be far from easy. To begin with, the Index itself and still more 
Canon 1399 are but little known not only to the laity but to the 
clergy also. Many priests if suddenly called upon to explain the 
latter to their flocks would have to confess to not knowing what it 
was about. Yet it is more important than the Index and summarises 
the Church legislation on this subject. To make this legislation 
effective among English Catholics sporadic and half-hearted attempts 
would be useless, though they are sometimes made. A religious 
was recently caught reading Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici 
and the book was confiscated by his superior. Another superior 
might have done otherwise. Isolated episodes of this kind may 
provoke irritation or laughter. They can hardly contribute sensibly 
to getting the law better observed. To accomplish this something 
on a large scale would be required. If the Index is but little known 
and Canon 1399 less so to make them better known would be the 
preliminary condition. Mr St John Stevas, as an experiment, recently 
rang up Farm Street and asked if a copy of the Index was kept 
there. He was told that this was not the case. If the law of the 
Index was to be even moderately well observed in this country 
Farm Street would need to keep six copies. Every parish would 
have a copy while frequent sermons would be needed to explain 
the Index but still more so Canon 1399. But this would still be 
insufficient. For this Canon entails such complex considerations 
that an inspection of the libraries of both clergy and laity 
accompanied if need be by confiscation would be needed if its 
provisions were to be even tolerably well observed. 

But there remains a yet further danger, that forbidden books 
might pass at the owners’ death into the hands of those who lack 
permission to read or retain them. The instruction of heirs and 
executors in their duties in this respect would be an important 
part of the enforcement of the Index legislation. Catholic editors 
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also would need instruction. They would have to be told that they 
might send prohibited books for review only to those who had / 
permission to read them. When the reviews appeared they should 

be accompanied by a notice that the reading or retention of these 

books without authorization in many cases involved excommunication 

a jure reserved speciali modo. Suitable instruction would also be 

needed in schools. 

Enough has surely been said to indicate that the Index may 
become a veritable nightmare to the Catholic student, when in the 
case of every non-Catholic book he picks up he must enquire how 
much matter concerned with religion it contains, and if so whether 
it contains matter contrary to the Catholic faith and if it does 
contain such whether it must be classed as a book teaching heresy 
ex professo, and when these questions have been solved for him by 
some competent person, there remains the further ones, whether 
the book is on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, and if so, whether 
it has been condemned by apostolic letter. Few, I think, who give 
serious attention to the matter can regard the existing situation 
as wholly satisfactory or deny that this is due to the attempt to 
apply to modern conditions rules framed to meet ones which have 
long since vanished. Yet the manuals of the canonists and the 
moral theologians still assume that the issue of permissions to 
read forbidden books solves the problem. The widespread granting 
of comprehensive permissions would, of course, reduce the problem 
to comparatively small proportions. But it seems to me that 
permissions to read individual books are of restricted value. 
Immediately after a book has appeared, they may be of some use 
to the student, but as I have already pointed out in the DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW (Autumn 1955), permissions to read a prohibited book to 
be of full value must be accompanied by permission to read anything 
which may throw light on that book. 

If any change should be made in the existing law, such might 
take two forms; its complete abrogation or its simplification. I 
think that I should not be far wrong in saying that the majority, 
perhaps the large majority, of the most cultured English Catholics 
would opt for the former course. They would, I think, like to see, 
left to the discretion of the individual the books which he reads, 
just as there is (with the exception of certain excommunicated 
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persons) left to his choice those in whose houses he stays, those 
whose tables he frequents, and those with whom he engages in 
conversation. Yet the sudden adoption of such a course would 
probably entail an orgy of undesirable reading among Catholics. 
More easy to visualize is a modification of the present law. 
Suggestions with this end in view include one that there should 
be promulgated a new type of Index consisting of a list of books 
considered dangerous (mainly the works of Catholic authors) but 
differing from the old Index in this, that in place of an absolute 
prohibition of reading these books, students should be cautioned 
to read them only if they had serious grounds for so doing. The 
ultimate decision would, however, at least in the majority of cases 
be left to the conscience of the individual student. An Index of this 
sort might in addition to the books against which it warned contain 
the names of books in which their errors were most effectively 
exposed. Another proposal which has been made is that books 
should be classified according to the degree of danger they are 
apprehended to possess. Worst and most demoralizing of all 
solutions, though one which I have heard advocated by a well- 
known theologian, is that those who know the law should be expected 
to keep it, while those who do not should be left in good faith. 
Such a proposition undermines respect for the law itself. 
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CHRISTIAN TRAGEDY 
by 
DOM A. F. GLENCROSS 


THE central problem in this article, whether it is possible to write. 
a tragedy in a Christian setting, depends on the Christian attitude: 
to death. Those people who attack this position often infer that 
Christianity has made death more of a soft option because it has. 
deflated the human spirit. The attack is really on Christianity itself. 
Christianity, it will be said, is not easy but in the long run it offers 
compensations for the difficulties of life. Although the ‘humanist’ ’ 
view of life and death offers no reward other than those contained 
in itself, these are great and obviously worthwhile: courage,, 
steadfastness and nobility. These virtues are their own reward. The: 
man who faces death with this nobility and thinks that it brings: 
the end of all life for him deserves the reward of an after-life, if 
there is one, more than a man who dies complacently fortified by ' 
the doctrines of the Church. This attack certainly has some force: 
if it is true that Christianity has emptied the virtue out of death. 
and put the hope of a compensation or of an after-life in its place. 
The simplest reply to this attack is for the Christian to explain 
that although it is true that the pains of death have been to some 
extent mitigated by a hope in a future life, yet the virtues of nobility: 
and courage may also be present with faith and hope. Although 
this explanation is true as far as it goes, it is not fully satisfactory. 
We can see this from the way that faith and courage tend to exclude 
one another : the less faith at death, the more courage a man needs; 
complete faith makes courage unnecessary. The Christian must 
agree if he uses this argument that tragedy has been emptied out of 
death. The Christian in effect offers one experience for another ; 
one manifestation of virtue against another. The ‘humanist’ will 
stand by his experience, his understanding of tragic virtue and feel 
that it is as good and perhaps better than the Christian’s non-tragic 
view. The Christian can see the ‘humanist’s’ point of view that the 
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death of a Brutus or a Macbeth is noble, whereas a ‘humanist’ may 
feel that there is more compensation than courage in the death of 
a martyr like St Andrew.! The reference to other experience and a 
different manifestation of virtue on the part of the Christian is 
inconclusive as an apology. It is also untrue to experience. 

Before going on, it will be best to put Marlowe’s Faust and other 
lost souls in a place by themselves. It is usually said that the only 
tragedy there can be for the Christian is the loss of a soul. This 
statement is weak on two counts. In the first place, what knowledge 
and experience have we of anyone who has been damned? 
Damnation itself has very little effect on our experience and this is 
borne out by the difficulty Marlowe had to describe it. His 
damnation and his devils are most unconvincing and his whole 
exposition tends to farce. Secondly, the person who damns himself 
does so willingly and without a struggle. For a person who does 
this, we can at best have mixed feelings ; it would be the same 
if Macbeth or Cleopatra allowed themselves to be taken prisoner. 
Marlowe’s Faust is interesting not because he was taken to Hell 
in the last scene, but because up to that point his mind was not 
made up between good and evil. He was interesting and great in 
life, but in his death he was weak. The loss of a soul cannot be a 
tragedy because we cannot fully sympathize with it nor can we 
imagine it. 

The problem is essentially one of our experience here and now. 

To approach the main problem it seems best to take a Third 
Programme talk by Mr D. Daiches Raphael? as a basis for 
discussion. 

He finds two reasons against Christian tragedy. The first is that the 
Bible does not accept innocent suffering as final. The suffering 
servant of Isaias, whether that refers to Christ or the Jewish People, 
suffers willingly and in order that others may be improved. “There 
is no injustice and no waste of goodness’: ‘wasted goodness which 
A. C. Bradley says is essential to tragedy.’ For a Christian, 
suffering is always there for a purpose and the purpose is always 
1 St Andrew-said on seeing his cross: ‘O bona crux, quae decorem ex membris 
Domini suscepisti, diu desiderata, solicite amata, sine intermissione quaesita, et 
aliquando cupidenti animo praeparata: accipe me ab hominibus, et redde me 


magistro meo: ut per te me recipiat, qui per te me redemit.’ 
2 The Listener, 2nd September 1954, pp. 360 f. 
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good. Mr Raphael takes three quotations and they are worthi 
repeating since they show the ‘humanist’ attitude to death. The 
first is from I. A. Richards: ‘Tragedy is only possible to a mind 
which is for the moment agnostic or Manichean. The least touch 
of any theology with a compensating Heaven to offer the tragic 
hero is fatal.’ Karl Jaspers says: there can be ‘no genuinely 
Christian tragedy’ because ‘Christian salvation . . . destroys the: 
tragic sense of being trapped without chance of escape’. Anouilhi 
says in Antigone: ‘In tragedy there is no more hope, no dirty hope; 
one is caught, caught at last like a rat in a trap’. This attitude tot 
death which he calls ‘cosmic pessimism’, is not to be found in alll 
tragedy so he does not take it as a final argument. 

The other objection concerns the hero. The dramatist induces us 
to take up ‘an attitude of admiration’ towards him. He is in conflict 
with inexorable force or Fate; and, although these forces are stronger: 
than he is and finally bring his downfall he shows by struggling: 
against them that he has a ‘sublime grandeur’ which cannot be 
suppressed. What is contrary to Christianity is the ‘glorification ofi 
the human spirit’ joined with ‘some measure of antipathy to the 
power which he opposes’. And for the Christian the power that he 
opposes, whether it is psychological or physical, is always the power: 
of God. The Christian cannot accept the glorification of humané 
defiance of God’s will. 

To explain these points Mr Raphael takes Aschylus’s Prometheus. 
Bound. Although it is Zeus as the chief of the gods that has had! 
Prometheus chained, Zeus is represented as a young tyrant and ani 
inexperienced god. Against his abuse of power Prometheus has the 
sympathy of all mankind. Prometheus stands for divine goodness 
against divine power. Zeus, unlike the Christian God who is ‘one 
God uniting absolute power with absolute justice, goodness andl 
wisdom’, is imperfect and fallible. Our sympathy for Prometheus 
brings a measure of antipathy for Zeus which cannot be present 
for instance in Job’s attitude to God. 

Job’s attitude to God is basically the Christian one. He is; 
something of a cosmic pessimist because he raises problems abouti 
the justice of the cosmic order. He says: ‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him; But I will argue my ways before Him. This 
also shall be my salvation, that a hypocrite cannot come before! 
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lim.’ ‘Here’, says Mr Raphael, ‘Job is sublime, equally matched 
1 debate with God.’ But where Prometheus breathes defiance to 
he last, Job climbs down. ‘Wherefore I now abhor my words and 
epent, seeing I am dust and ashes.’ ‘Behold, I am of small account; 
yhat shall I answer Thee? I lay my hand upon my mouth.’ Mr 
taphael sums up his whole attitude in these words: ‘Tragedy 
lorifies human resistance to necessity, religion praises submission. 
phigenia tries to escape her fate; Jephthah’s daughter accepts hers 
yithout question. Prometheus defies Zeus; Job lays his hand upon 
is mouth.’ 

The question which is the more manly and noble, to resist 
lecessity or to accept it meekly, is to my mind the question that is 
t the back of the whole controversy. That it is more cowardly and 
yveak to accept in the Christian way is perhaps implied, but what is 
ignificant is that resistance to necessity is seen as a glory or a 
irtue in man. The implication is that the forces that overthrow 
nan are evil and if the Christian likes to call them God, more fool he. 
_The truth of the matter is that there is here a perfectly true 
ntuition: death is evil. The positive statement of this is that a man 
yf some virtue should not die. We realise this when some 
jequaintance of our dies. The feeling of loss is not just the loss of 
riendship, for we feel the same sense of injustice and pity at the 
leath of any enemy. This is what we feel at the death of Macbeth. 
Although his slaughter is the justest act in all Scotland, we feel his 
ourage, this spiritual quality, makes it wrong for him to die. 

‘Though Birnam Wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield: lay on Macduff, 

And damn’d be him, that first cries hold, enough.’ 
[hese are not the words of a criminal hunted by justice; it is the 
ry of a great man against what are to him diabolical forces. This 
onflict of a man of courage with inexorable physical forces is 
xactly similar to what the Christian feels at death. For both the 

umanist’ and the Christian, death is an evil. 

Although the forces that oppose Macbeth are in fact the forces 
f justice, and similarily the forces that oppose the Christian at 
eath are allowed by God, there can be a ‘glorification of the human 
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spirit’ and ‘an antipathy to the power which he opposes’. Both for 
Macbeth and for the Christian at death, the power they oppose is 
seen as evil. If this were not the case, death would either become 
something neutral or a situation like that of Milton’s Satan, who 
rebels against the very power that gives him power to rebel, an 
essentially absurd situation. But there is nothing humorous or 
inane about the death of Macbeth or that of a Christian; each 
stands for what he can recognize as virtue against a force that. 
would suppress that virtue. The glorification that is involved in a 
tragic death is always that of virtue over the powers of evil; the: 
antipathy and struggle is the traditional one of virtue with evil. 

Macbeth’s death, however, is less heroic than that of any, 
man who is better or more spiritual than he is. Dramatically this: 
would be difficult to put across; for it would demand the expressioni 
of the state of mind which faces the advance of debility, say, with 
calm courage. The death of the saint, though, is worse than that of 
Macbeth because the saint is more worthy of life, because death 
comes to Macbeth with more justice than it does to the saint. The 
saint’s death remains essentially tragic, for the saint does die. Ifi 
‘the least touch of any theology which has a compensating Heavem 
to offer the hero’ is so effective that the sting of death is entirely 
or substantially removed, then the saint and the Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah did not really suffer. But this is clearly untrue. The Christiar 
does suffer and die like anybody else; he feels the loss of his children: 
for instance, the same as anybody else. The physical loss at death 
is the same for the Christian as for the ‘humanist’. The spiritual 
life that is to come is no compensation here and now for the physical 
loss. 

It is the inability of the ‘humanist’ to see that a Christian life is: 
one lived on two levels that leads him to talk of ‘compensating 
Heaven’ and of a hope that is directed purely at physical advantage: 
The ‘humanist’ life is lived on one level only and death terminates 
it as the sun does an iceberg. The Christian has a widened experience 
and a greater intensity of life; that this should submit and dissolve 
in the sweet sickliness of death is tragedy at its most fearful. 

There is no need to consider further the nature of Christian hope: 
It is no more a compensation for death than Macbeth’s courage 
or Cleopatra’s disregard for the mundane world is a compensation: 
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It is the very presence of spiritual value that makes death’s victory 
so tragic. Macbeth, Cleopatra and the Christian score off death 
because they have stood by a spiritual value in face of necessity. 
Glorification of the human spirit and cosmic pessimism is there for 
all of them. It is only if one imagines that the Christian can see 
beyond his death that it becomes untragic and farcical like Milton’s 
Satan. 

Although it is the teaching of Christianity that there is no suffering 
that, in the last analysis, is wasted, or that there is any evil in the 
world that finally and under God is an evil, yet to the individual 
Christian it does seem to be just the opposite. The Christian in 
practice cannot make the last analysis. In theory or in hope some 
formulation or some vision of the world as it is in God’s eyes can 
be made, but in practice, when it comes to death the cry is always 
“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me’. Yet the perfect 
Christian keeps to his cross as Macbeth keeps to his sword. 

The strongest argument against Christian tragedy is that no one 
has written one. If Christian tragedy is a human experience, it can 
be expressed and clarified in literature. Job is no tragic figure 
because, as with Faust, we are taken behind the scenes and outside 
human experience. The life and death of Christ certainly can be 
seen as a tragedy for he did experience death. If his death is not 
seen as a tragedy then there is something of make-believe and farce, 
not to say of pretence, about it. 

I hope in this short article I have shown that Christian tragedy 
is not just a battle of the books. It depends entirely on the Christian 
attitude to death; it must be said that for all a Christian’s hope of 
life hid with God, he must be realistic and offer a real understanding 
of death. There is after all a difference between spiritual hope and 
wishful thinking. 

‘Hope would not be nope at all if its object were in view; how 
could a man still hope for something which he sees? And if we are 
waiting for something unseen, then we need endurance to wait for 
it.’ (Rom. viii, 24-25.) 
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by 
DAVID SNELLGROVE 


TueERE is no framework which will bring Christianity and Buddhism 
into a relationship which is fair to both of them. It might of course 
be expected in a Christian symposium that a western standpoint 
would be maintained and an interpretation given of the various 
doctrinal and moral tenets of Buddhism from this viewpoint alone. 
However, this would only be possible if Buddhism were rooted in 
the same historical context and capable of definition within the 
same terms of reference. This is not so, and any attempt to fit it 
into western forms merely results in missing its significance altogether. | 
Thus in terms of western concepts Buddhism may be definable as 
a form of pantheism. There are some who describe it so and think 
thereby to have relieved themselves of further interest in the subject. 
Others describe it as atheistic and hope thereby to have demonstrated 
its hopeless falsity. They have failed to realize that their use of” 
those terms is but relative at best to their own western standpoint. 
Within Buddhist tradition itself, in its doctrine and practice, 
pantheism and atheism become almost meaningless terms. The: 
religious experience, to which it bears witness, finally makes such. 
definitions of Buddhism altogether empty. 

Likewise falsification of another kind results when Christianity is; 
regarded from the Hindu or Buddhist point of view. Thus a: 
Mahayana Buddhist would have no difficulty in accepting the truth) 
of a Christ crucified. To him it would be neither foolishness nor a} 
stumbling-block. But he would fail entirely to conceive of it in the: 
rigid historical sense expected of him by the missionary. It would! 
seem perhaps a powerful means to salvation, but nevertheless one: 
of several. It would be another ydna (‘way’). Had Christianity been: 
presented in this way, it would probably have succeeded in oriental! 
countries, but it would have been a very different Christianity from) 
that of the apostles. 


1 This is chapter xix of Springs of Morality, a Catholic Symposium, to be publishedit 
by Messrs Burns and Oates later this year. 
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On both sides there has been a failure to realize that we are 
looking at things from entirely different points of vantage. Therefore 
our present consideration of the problem of the relationship of these 
two religions dissociates itself from such fixed notions and moves 
from one viewpoint to another. If Buddhism seems to be favoured, 
this must be because it is the lesser known. 

Now it may seem that in any case this whole subject is rather of 
academic than of immediate interest. It is true that it is the 
missionaries, working far away in other lands, who are directly and 
urgently concerned. But those of us who believe that the rather 
presumptuous western world has much of value to learn from the 
traditional teachings of the east, find here considerations of vital 
import, which should affect all who are perplexed by the sterile 
appearance of religion in the west. That which is true should manifest 
itself undoubtedly as true to anyone who sincerely seeks the truth. 
It would be cowardly to ignore the fact that Catholic Christianity 
(or of course any other form of Christianity) does not present itself 
_ as true to many who seek in all sincerity. It may seem presumptuous 

to suggest that the reason is its apparent insistence on outward form 
and expression and a corresponding dearth of spiritual attainment. 
But those who seek for religious truth do not need a manual of 
instruction (of these there are far too many in the world) so much as 
direct contact with a teacher who really knows as true the teaching 
which he transmits. This of course is the common oriental concept 
of a master, and it has been equally fundamental in Christianity 
during past centuries. Perhaps in this century our contacts with the 
east will remind us of this and other things which are essential to 
the successful propagation of a religion that may claim to 
comprehend all truth. 

Since as in all things we must begin with what is clearly within 
reach, the problem of the missionary may seem to loom large in 
_this present article. 

An admirable historical study of the meeting of Buddhism and 
the west has recently been produced by Henri de Lubac,* and to 
this those who are interested may be referred without more ado. 
In referring to the slowness with which Europe became aware of 
Buddhism in the sixteenth century, he writes: 


2 La Rencontre du Bouddhisme et de l’Occident, Aubier, Paris, 1952. 
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One must say above all that for a long time the greater part of the 
missionaries, in spite of contact which was often close with their 
converts, were loath to interest themselves very much in this 
religion, and did not always succeed in making the necessary 
effort to understand it [p. 68]. 
This of course is still the case to a large extent, but the blame now 
no longer attaches to the missionaries alone, who must often be 
sufficiently occupied with their regular daily labour. Until the 
middle of the last century the west relied entirely on the accounts of 
missionaries and other travellers for their knowledge of oriental 
religions, but since then a new and more authoritative source has been 
put at our disposal, namely the texts themselves, in Pali and 
Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, which are the four chief languages in 
which the Buddhist scriptures are extant. Moreover, a fairly 
representative selection has appeared in translation in all the modern 
languages of Europe, and this stock of translations increases yearly. 
There are now available several serious works on the subject, of 
which a bibliography has been easily available for several years in 
the little pamphlet on Buddhism, published by the Catholic Truth 
Society. The author of this pamphlet, Louis de la Vallée Poussin, 
was one of the foremost of Buddhist scholars. 

Apart from these serious works, popular accounts and anthologies 
continue to appear. Yet Buddhism and oriental religion generally 
seem to remain largely unknown, one might say almost incom- 
prehensible, to the modern western mind. In reading through a 
recent journal of the Mahabodi Society, I found that the expression 
‘as ignorant as a Christian’ appeared more than once. If we now 
add, that the Buddhist world is even more ignorant of the real 
nature of Christianity, we have defined in the simplest terms the 
present unhappy relationship of east and west in their spiritual and 
intellectual life. Considering the comparatively small number of 
scholars who have been engaged in research upon oriental studies, 
the amount of information now available is quite prodigious. Yet 
the ancient world is still largely conceived of in terms merely of 
Israel, Greece and Rome. In this respect I would like to quote a 
fairly long passage from a recent work of Jean Daniélou,® for it 
presents our present problem in its proper perspective. 

8 Essai sur le Mystere de I’ Histoire, Seuil, Paris, 1953. 
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Up till now we have identified our civilization with western 
civilization. It is this civilization that we have Christianized. But 
we are becoming conscious nowadays of the vitality of other 
civilizations, which are not Christian. One will say perhaps that 
Christianity extends over the whole world. But we must here 
guard against a dangerous illusion. 

He then notes that in the third century Tertullian thought that the 
whole world was Christian, but although it was true that there 
were Christians throughout the whole known world, these were 
mainly Roman colonists, and when these colonists left the coasts of 
North Africa and the Black Sea, Christianity left with them. In 
the same way, he continues ‘with the withdrawal of western 
influence, Christianity too withdraws from the former colonial 
territories. It continues to be considered there as a product of 
exportation.’ I would add from personal experience how true this 
is of India, where to be a Christian of any sort is ipso facto to be 
unpatriotic. We now come to Jean Daniélou’s answer to the problem. 

In face of this situation, the necessity for Christianity to 
embody itself in the civilizations of the East, the Near East and 
Africa, appears in all urgency . . . This evangelization of whole 
civilizations appears necessary, but it is also absolutely normal. 
Christianity is not bound to any particular civilization. It is not 
a fact of civilization. It is breaking of God into history. The fact 
that it has expressed itself primarily through the western world 
does not mean that we must identify it with the west. Moreover, 
one must not forget that the revelation was first made manifest in 
the Semitic race and language. The evangelization of the Greco- 
Roman world represented a first transfer of the Word of God 
from one cultural world to another. We are nowadays in the 
presence of the necessity of a new transfer [pp. 39-41]. 

We must not therefore be impatient with the existence of 

~ cultures other than our own, wanting to destroy them in order to 
impose our own. But on the contrary, we should think that we 
have need of these cultures in order to complete our own. Nothing 
is less intelligent than a linguistic exclusiveness. Humanity would 
be less noble, if there were no China, no Arabia and no world of 
dark-skinned people [p. 60]. 
The same idea is expressed in de Lubac’s Catholicism. He lays 
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down the twofold axiom of willingly to accept whatever can be. 
assimilated and to prescribe nothing that is not of faith (p. 148 of 
the English edition). 

Now it is clearly one thing to announce such a programme, and 
quite another to set it out in detail. Very many years, indeed 
centuries, must pass, before the programme can be complete, and it. 
will seemingly proceed largely by trial and improvization. The one: 
immediate essential is that all concerned should constantly keep the: 
goal in view and render themselves as knowledgeable as possible: 
concerning the beliefs and traditions of the people amongst whom. 
they are living. Nor is this the concern of the missionaries alone, but | 
of all whose business it is to see Christianity in its full historical 
context. We should begin to extend our conception of the pre- 
Christian world out of the limited confines of the Mediterranean. 
basin until it includes at least the great civilizations of the east. It. 
is these that remain active to the present day, and they are therefore : 
not only among the forerunners of Christianity, but should logically: 
still be awaiting their consummation by means of it. 

After speaking in terms of these grandiose generalities, one is: 
conscious of an anticlimax, when one turns to some of the actual | 
details involved. There can so easily be a certain pettiness, when one: 
attempts to define for instance what may be assimilated and what. 
may not, but it is often a pettiness behind which stand serious: 
doctrinal considerations. It is not for me to commit myself in any of 
these matters, but I shall try to present you with some examples 
from my own experience. So far, of course, these problems remain 
mainly theoretical, just because up till now, converts in Asia and. 
Africa tend to reject their whole cultural tradition with their 
acceptance of Christianity, the very thing they should not do. 
Clearly they require sympathetic encouragement from their priest, 
if they are to achieve a proper balance between the old ways and 
the new. Even when encouragement is given, they seem slow to 
understand. I think particularly of the little community of St 
Augustine’s in Kalimpong, on the Bengal-Tibetan frontier, where 
I was living during the winter 1953-4. The church there has been 
recently built and is adorned with exquisite wood-carving in 
traditional Tibetan style. The twelve apostles, who flank the main 
altar, in appearance are almost Buddhist monks, for it is as such that 
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the craftsmen have conceived them, and from their point of view 
they have conceived them well. The acolytes appear on feast-days in 
Tibetan dress, long gowns of dark red and sashes of yellow silk, 
which in Tibet is the sign of a religious profession. One regrets all 
the more the zeal with which the congregation has taken to European 
dress. One wonders rather why they should not have equipped 
themselves with prayer-wheels, replacing the Om Manipadme Him 
formula with one of a new significance. But one learns that there 
is a tendency for things to be precisely the other way round —a 
tendency to be Buddhist in sentiment while adopting the externals 
of Christianity and western life, rather than Christian in conviction 
and practice, automatically finding expression for their new faith 
through the externals of a traditional culture. It seems for instance 
that a conception of sin consists all too often just in the taking of life 
of some small creature, which the westerner would brush aside 
without more ado as a pest. But this does raise an important matter. 
Not to take life is the foremost of Buddhist moral precepts, and 
the importance given to it in Buddhist teaching should lead one at 
once to reflect to what extent it is warranted by Christian teaching. 
The readiness of the Christian to take animal life is something truly 
abhorrent to a practising Buddhist, and his horror is not to be 
lightly ignored. One may discount it on the grounds that there 
is no transmigrating principle, the presence of which in any animal 
would render its life as sacred as that of any man. This is the 
doctrinal basis of the Buddhist prohibition. But surely one could 
concede the same innate sacredness to animal life, which is due to 
all created things. A cultured man does not destroy for the mere 
delight of destroying; nor should he take life for the mere delight 
of killing. This is perhaps one of the lessons that the west may 
learn from the east, and it possibly illustrates in one matter the 
give-and-take basis on which we should be willing to proceed. 
_-In general there is little difference between Christian and 
Buddhist moral precepts. The difference between the two religions 
emerges at a much deeper level of doctrine and faith, where few 
minds can penetrate and still preserve clarity of intellectual insight.* 


4An example of the kind of insight needed is provided by Hubert Olympius 
Mascarenhas, M.A., PH.D., D.D. In a short work entitled The Quintessence of Hinduism 
(Gemini Printers, Bombay), he has produced a remarkable interpretation of Hinduism 
in terms of Christian revelation. It would be interesting to see an analogous 
interpretation of Buddhism. 
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Before discussing this difficulty in more detail, it may be as well to 
resume the chief items of Buddhist morality. First we have the old 
conventional set of ten prohibitions: 

not to take life, 

not to steal, 

to avoid unchastity, 

not to lie, 

not to slander, 

not to insult, 

not to chatter, 

not to covet, 

not to give way to anger, 

not to doubt. 
We have already referred to the importance that the injunction not 
to take life has in Buddhism. The only other item liable to a different 
interpretation in Buddhist lands is that of chastity. It does not 
necessarily involve monogamous marriage. Both polygamy and. 
polyandry are found in Tibet for instance, and any form of uniom 
sanctioned by convention in a Buddhist land clearly cannot count 
as unchastity from the Buddhist standpoint. Its counsel of perfection 
is of course complete abstinence, and this is fully binding on alll 
properly constituted orders of monks. The monastic disciplines 
contain some two hundred and fifty (the number varies somewhat 
between the different schools) major and minor rules of conduct. It 
would be impossible to consider these on this occasion, but I draw 
your attention to them in passing. What are far more relevant tc 
this present short study are the positive teachings of Buddhism. The 
ten rules listed above and indeed the whole monastic code represent 
little more than the basic preliminary. 

Now the formation of these positive virtues is partly the result of 
an historical development within Buddhism itself. There is a change 
from a negative to a conditional positive position in the presentation 
of the doctrine, as represented by the extremes of Theravadin 
teachings on the one hand and Mahayana Vajrayana on the othe 
This is a mere generalization, and one must not think that positive 
teachings were not taught at all times. We have for example th: 
opening verses of Chapter x of the Uddnavarga, a compendium 
verses of great age (at latest the third century, B.c.), which in varyina 
recensions seems to have been possessed by all the early schools. 
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Faith, morality and charity, these are the qualities that wise 
men praise. This is the divine path, they ys and by means of 
it, one reaches heaven. 

Avaricious men do not reach heaven, so they are fools, who 
give no regard to charity. Pious men rejoice in charity, and by 
means of it they find happiness in the other world. 

Thus faith is man’s best treasure. By practising the doctrine aright, 
he will gain happiness. This happiness is indeed the best of 
flavours. The man who lives by wisdom, is the best of men, 
they say. 

The world, which I have translated here as charity, refers properly 
9 the act of giving (Pali and Sanskrit: dana), and although this 
irtue is referred to in the Buddhism of all periods, it is only when 
he career of the bodhisattva (i.e. would-be buddha) is presented as the 
Jeal goal for all living beings, that the act of giving becomes a 
rime virtue. It is this aspiration to universal buddhahood which 
haracterizes the Great Way (Mahdydna), making any lesser goal 
>.g. the nirvana of the early disciples) seem mean (hina) by com- 
arison. Instead of seeking tranquillity by a gradual loosening 
f the physical and mental bonds that bind him to phenomenal 
xistence, the aspirant to the religious life is counselled to seek his 
erfection by leading all other beings to perfection too, in short in 
niversal buddhahood. Such a goal requires a positive scheme of 
ction, and this scheme was formalized as the Six Perfections, viz. 
harity, morality, patience, energy, meditation and wisdom. Now I 
eferred to the Mahayana generally as a conditioned positive position, 
nd I now resume this point. Buddhism, at least in its philosophical 
sxts, has usually defined its goal in negative terms, as neither 
xistence nor non-existence, as an ineffable condition of bliss. But one 
hould perhaps mention at the same time that the desirable goal has 
ften been conceived popularly as paradise, and since Buddhism 
onceives of itself as transcending all non-Buddhist doctrines, it 
ecame necessary to conceive of a Buddhist paradise, such as that of 
\mitabha, the Great Buddha of the West, which transcends the 
itile heavens of the ordinary Indian gods. From these last, one will 
ll again into some unhappy condition of rebirth, when one’s stock 
f merit is exhausted, but from Amitabha’s paradise, where the 
weet sound of the doctrine never ceases, only buddhahood is 
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possible. When therefore one draws attention to the negativity of 
Buddhism, it is only proper at the same time to remember its 
positive content. The negative definitions have never received the 
sign of authority of a recognized teaching church. To understand 
its non-committal position one must attempt to resolve its apparent 
contradictions within oneself, and this only a practising Buddhist 
can achieve. It has developed an important school of logicians, but 
it has never attempted to take a final stand on reason. It is this that 
makes it so difficult, if not impossible, to speak fairly of Buddhist 
morality from an established Christian standpoint. 

Consider for example the discussion of Buddhist charity in Henri 
de Lubac’s Aspects du Bouddhisme. He makes out very well the case: 
for Buddhist charity, and I only wish that I now had time to do 
likewise. In any case one should not fail to refer to this short work 
of his, for it represents the only serious attempt to date to contrast 
Christian and Buddhist teachings. De Lubac emphasizes quite 
clearly the point of difference between the two moralities. 

Even if we consider it (Buddhism) in its highest and most 
admirable forms, it differs in its inspiration from the other 
[Christianity]. It refers to another idea. It occupies another place 
in another system of salvation. If one presses the comparison 2 
little, one cannot fail to make quite clear the different genius 03 
the two religions [p. 30]. 

Nevertheless, this statement is not quite fair. One may become 
aware of the deep differences which separate the two religions, bul 
not by contrasting Christianity charity with Buddhist charity. If thid 
has any effect, it tends rather to obscure the differences. The 
differences in theory and doctrine are truly profound, and we shoulc 
rather regard it as both remarkable and satisfactory that in the 
sphere of positive moral action there should be such close unanimit 
It is not our task to show that Buddhist charity is inferior to Christias 
charity, even if this could be done to general satisfaction, but rathe: 
to show how Buddhist morality is only finally fulfilled by Christias 
revelation. If we do wish to apply any test, it clearly cannot be fairlt 
done by appeal to texts. It must be done in actual life, and this i 
therefore a test that most missionaires can make. 

I myself spent some six weeks at Jiwong Monastery in Ea 
Nepal in 1954 in the capacity of a scholar. Apart from the gener 
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friendliness and hospitality with which I was treated during that 
time, the one monk who actively befriended me and furthered the 
success of my plans has served to convince me that the career of the 
bodhisattva is not a mere unrealizable ideal and that Buddhist 
charity is not just pity. There should be no reason to regard him 
as an isolated example. Nothing is of course proved by personal 
impressions, but I would like to put before you the views first of a 
great traveller-missionary and secondly of a great oriental historian. 
The first is Ippolito Desideri, who produced the first account of 
Tibetan religion, an account which has not yet been bettered. He 
was a pioneer, who has never received his just dues, as Henri de 
Lubac points out.® Desideri writes thus: 

If one considers what I have stated about the Tibetan religion, 
although I believe the articles of faith to be absolutely wrong and 
pestiferous, yet the rules and directions imposed on the will are 
not alien to the principles of sound reason; they seem to me worthy 
of admiration as they not only prescribe hatred of vice, inculcate 
battling against passions, but what is more remarkable, lead man 
towards sublime and heroic perfection.® fi 

The second quotation is from the last work of René Grousset, his 
Bilan de I’ Histoire. (The whole work represents a final confession of 
faith. His testimony is an important one.) 

It would give an imperfect and even unjust idea of Buddhism 
to consider it merely from the speculative point of view. Half of 
Asia would not have taken refuge in it, if it had been merely a 
matter of dialecticians playing with such dangerous intellectual 
positions. Let us repeat, the best of Buddhism is Buddhist 
sensibility, that deep tenderness, which in spite of all doctrinal 
negations, creates around itself an atmosphere of fervour, of 
religiosity, of active charity [pp. 127-8]. 

Nor are the examples given in Buddhist writings always legendary 
ind fantastic, and to supplement a comment of Henri de Lubac’ 
[ will give you a quotation from the Mirror of Kiin-zang La-ma. 
[his is a Tibetan work, a summary of Buddhist teaching, produced 
srobably in the middle of the last century by a monk of the Nying- 
na-pa Order, and it seems to have maintained unrivalled popularity 
Rencontre du Bouddhisme, p. 137. 

Desideri, An Account of Tibet, Broadway Travellers, p. 300. 

Aspects, p. 31. 
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in Tibet for a hundred years. It has not yet been translated into any; 
other language, but it would repay the effort. The writer is discussing; 
the four ‘immeasurable virtues’, friendliness, compassion, joy and! 
equanimity, and sums up thus: 
So if we wish to compress these four immeasurable virtues into: 
one concept so that we can make them easily understandable, 
then they would unite in kind-heartedness. Thus at all times and! 
all circumstances we must learn kind-heartedness. It is recounted: 
of Atiga that on one occasion, when his hand was hurt, he placed: 
it in Drom-tén’s bosom, saying: “Bless it, for you are kind-- 
hearted’. So great a store did he set by kind-heartedness. When: 
he greeted anyone, he used to say: ‘Are you kind-hearted?’ 

(instead of ‘Are you in good health’— in Tibetan the change of: 

one letter produces this change of meaning) and in all his: 

instruction he used to say: ‘Just be kind’.§ 

This may suggest perhaps a certain passivity, but the kind- 
heartedness is real none the less, and I think you will find it quite: 
generally in those who have received a traditional Buddhist up- 
bringing. This is of course provided by the monks, for secularizedi 
schools are a purely western device. Again there is no occasion here 
for personal reminiscences, but the Buddhists-born, whom I have 
met, have made a profound impression upon me.® It is they, of 
course, who will'tell you with most persuasiveness that all religions, 
properly practised, produce the same desired result, and they will 
indicate the virtues which their own religion is capable of inculcating, 
and most ordinary men of goodwill will not hesitate to agree, for, 
as I said above, the difference between Christianity and Buddhism 
emerges at a much deeper level. Let us now attempt to investigate this.. 

The fundamental idea of all schools of Buddhism is not negativity,, 
as some have suggested, for both negation and affirmation are 
finally rejected. It is the idea of impermanence that is pre-eminent. 
One short quotation from the Mirror of Ktin-zang La-ma will make 
this more clear than would a long exposition on the theme. 

They asked Ge-she Pu-to-pa for instruction concerning how to 
deal with evil, and he said: ‘Reflect frequently on death and 


8 Kiin-zang La-ma, folio 157. 
® For a discussion of the nature of Buddhism, especially its Tibetan form, see my 
Buddhist Himalaya, Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 1956. 
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impermanence. If you are conscious of the certainty of death, it 
will not be difficult for you to avoid evil and it will not be difficult 
for you to practise virtue. Furthermore, you should meditate 
frequently upon friendliness and compassion. If these qualities are 
thus produced in your character, it will not be difficult for you to be 
of service to living beings. Furthermore, you should meditate 
frequently upon the Void, which is the true nature of things. If you 
produce this as an inner conviction, it will not be difficult to keep 
free of delusions.’ Thus we should always be aware of imperman- 
ence, and then we shall reject our attachment to things of this 
generation like hot food given to a bilious man. Atisa once said: 
“Whatever I see of the high and the mighty of this world, of the 
wealthy and the sophisticated, the fact that I should find them in 
no wise desirable and that I should direct my attention to that 
excellent and supreme condition of release, comes about because 
I have realized a little the truth of impermanence. I have no better 
instruction to give than this.’ He was always talking in such a way. 
So you should realize this truth of impermenence to the extent 
of being like the hermit, Ge-she Kha-rag. He was going to meditate 
in the solitude of Jo-mo Ka-rag in Tsang Province, and as he 
was entering the cave, some briars at the entrance caught up in 
his cloak. At first he thought: ‘Shall I cut them?’ and then he 
thought: ‘Well, as I don’t know whether I shall come out of this 
cave alive, it would be better if I concentrated on the practice 
of virtue’, and so he did not cut them. Whenever he went out, 
the same thing occurred, and he thought: ‘Well, I don’t know 
whether I shall come back again’, and so although he stayed 
there for many years and gained perfection, yet he never cut 
down those briars. 

However absurd this little anecdote might seem to the active 
nodern westerner, I think its intention would have been appreciated 
ay the early Fathers of the desert. Indeed in practice it corresponds 
with the Christian doctrine of the transitoriness, one might even 
ay the ‘nothingness’ of this world. This is a Christian view of 
hings in which nowadays most of us are no longer practised. We 
end to think in terms of firm realities, not because Christian teaching 
vould have it so, but for the very opposite reason that as Christian 
tradition has weakened in the west, so a realistic and supposedly 
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reasonable way of regarding things has come to take its place. The 
Christian, no more than the Buddhist, should properly regard. 
things as real in themselves. Thus rather than point an accusing 
finger at the Buddhist monk for founding his religious practice on 
absurd philosophical notions of universal emptiness, one should be 
prepared to watch for the practical fruit, that is to say the morality, 
which issues from those conceptions. 

The fair tree of the Void abounds with flowers, 

Acts of compassion of many kinds, 

And fruit for others appearing spontaneously, 

For this joy has no actual thought of another.’® 
The Christian doctrine of transitoriness is related to that of 
contingent being, and contingency suggests to us absence of self- 
nature (and I deliberately use Buddhist terminology in order to assist | 
the comparison) but, not only this, it also suggests the existence of 
Being which is its own self-nature, for otherwise how should. 
contingent being have any apparent existence? This positive aspect | 
of Being is reinforced and given meaning by Christian revelation, , 
and the time-sequence is seen as possessing an end and a purpose, , 
so that no moment is meaningless. 

Consider now the Buddhist position. Everything is seen to be: 
impermanent in essence and thus sorrowful. In the early schools: 
this impermanence was explained in terms of momentariness. Ini 
the later schools it was explained in terms of illusion or of false: 
imagination. At no time did it lead to the dogmatic assertion of the: 
existence of the One who is absolutely stable and absolutely real.. 
It is this finally non-committal position adopted by Buddhism which: 
confirmed its unorthodoxy vis-a-vis Brahmanism and Hinduism.. 
One is therefore left with a sequence of fleeting moments with no) 
necessary beginning and no necessary end and with no inherent! 
significance, except the inevitable conditioning of what will come: 
after by what has gone before. The knowledge of this is Buddhistt 
wisdom, but this wisdom alone does not represent Final Enlighten- 
ment. For realization of this the active practice of the Six Perfections: 
is required. It is on this active side that morality plays its part. 
Many of the Mahayana texts seem to suggest a world of make- 
believe, which can appear exasperating to the normal western reader- 
10 Saraha’s Treasury of Songs, v. 108, Buddhist Texts, p. 239. 
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He hesitates to believe that any, solid moral conduct can be based 
1 such empty notions. In the west we normally conceive of a moral 
w in relationship to a divine Being, and many people indeed 
meceive of no moral law other than the Christian one. Its existence 
mes to be acknowledged grudgingly, as though one feared that to 
cognize the excellence of the morals of another amounted to a 
cognition of the final excellence of that religion itself. We know 
at morality is not religion. It is the basis of the religious life, 
hether Christian or Buddhist. It is the next question that is the 
sential one. Is the type of perfection which is the goal of Buddhist 
ligious life the ideal of human perfection? Is it the perfection that 
od intends for man? The answer to this question marks one as a 
hristian or a Buddhist. ‘Religions and philosophies are not so 
any paths, that climb from different sides the slopes of the one 
me mountain. One should compare them rather, in their respective 
eals, to so many different summits, separated by precipices.”4! 
very different view is represented by Aldous Huxley in his Perennial 
hilosophy, who would envisage us all on the one same mountain, 
ir climbing speed hindered only by the false views with which our 
irticular religious tradition is defiled. Christianity, based as it is 
1 historical reality, seems almost too heavy a burden to carry. 
uddhism, particularly Tibetan Buddhism, would seem to be in the 
ad. But useful and indeed stimulating as we may find such an 
ithology (for the selections of oriental religions are well made), 
t there be no doubt concerning the artificiality of the main thesis. 
here is no grand universal tradition. It is an invention of a few 
uropeans of the last two centuries, invented, as such man-made 
hemes often are, by the bare denial of all that would conflict with 
e scheme. Any religion forced into it, not only Christianity, is 
bbed of part of its essential being. 
Those of us who consider this problem of the relationship of these 
o great religions must recognize that there is no easy solution. 
Lubac’s comparison of the separate mountains is apt so far as 
goes, that is to say, so far as their separate historical development 
concerned. But we have not turned our backs on the precipice. 
ere are still grassy slopes that lead across, if one has but the will 
follow them. Buddhists do not wilfully reject an obvious truth. 


enri de Lubac, Rencontre, p. 282. 
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Those who follow a religious life make use of all means that are at 
their disposal. When we help them, our help might be more welcome 
if it employed the means that they understand, namely the way of 
contemplation and the wisdom that will listen as well as teach. 
Mr Dawson has drawn attention to the importance of learning and 
of centres of learning for the spread and maintenance of Buddhism 
in Asia.12 During the same centuries, Christianity was using similar 
methods in the west. The modern west has largely lost its respect 
for learning and doubts the value of the contemplative life. The east, 
except for some who have been beguiled by social and political ideas 
of western provenance, still retains its respect both for learning and 
for sanctity. This is the east with which it behoves us to make contact. 

Nothing is gained by denying the strength of its morality, by 
calling its asceticism misguided, or by doubting its ability to reach 
its avowed goal of tranquil perfection. We should accept it at its 
highest value and proceed immediately with the task of making 
clear to those who are prepared to reason with us where the essential 
difference lies. When a thoughtful Buddhist will willingly concede 
that Christian love has a significance more profound and more: 
universal than any corresponding concept in his own teachings, then . 
the affirmation will have value. It serves no purpose other than that: 
of vain disputation, if one man makes this claim, while the other: 
still does not fully understand the main point at issue. We are not: 
contrasting here just two ideas in the abstract, and yet this is the: 
only way in which the Buddhist would conceive of the matter. We: 
are contrasting an idea and an actuality, and it is the actuality) 
which we must present as the fulfilment of the idea. 

It is noteworthy to what extent one can express oneself through 
Buddhist terminology. I referred above to Buddhist Enlightenmen 
as a combination of wisdom (Buddhist wisdom of course) and th 
active practice of the six perfections. Now these six are subsume 
under the one heading of compassion (Sankrit: karund) which is th 
end of them all, or under the heading of means, for they are th 
essential means to enlightenment. Wisdom and Compassion o 
Wisdom and Means are constantly named together in the late 
Indian Buddhism. The first is tranquillity and the second is activity, 
loving activity for the welfare of all. But except in so far as they ar 
12 Religion and Culture, p. 99. 
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realized by human endeavour, they both remain for Buddhism in 
the sphere of pure idea. 

Compassion is sometimes conceived as the mere means to 
enlightenment, which at the last resort remains alone in wisdom, the 
wisdom of the void. This is truly a lonely summit, cut off by sheer 
precipices, and woe to those who climb it. On the mountain which 
should be our goal, and theirs too, he who is Perfect Wisdom 
remains eternally active through the means which he has eternally 
ordained. In practice many Buddhists have accepted this inter- 
pretation, and it is then that their chosen divinity makes up the 
deficit of lonely wisdom. You must have heard mention of one of the 
most popular of these, Avalokiteshvara, Lord of Mercy, who, like all 
the other great beings of Buddhism, who are strong to save, is the 
embodiment of an attribute of divinity, in his case, the compassionate 
gaze. To understand the relationship of a devout Tibetan to 
Avalokiteshvara, one must try to understand it in Buddhist terms. 
Most European Buddhists, who in any case normally dislike this 
sort of Buddhism, which they call corrupt, would assure you that, 
in any case, it is a mere idea, a support to be used and cast aside, 
when one has outgrown it. They would conceive in fact of the man as 
transcending the idea. But a believing Tibetan, of whatever spiritual 
capacity, does not reason thus, for he himself is mortal and subject 
to rebirth, but Avalokiteshvara has reached the goal and turns 
back ready to assist those who invoke his aid. At the same time it is 
the Perfection of Wisdom literature with its insistence on universal 
voidness which forms the doctrinal basis of Tibetan religion. But no 
one says, ‘Avalokiteshvara does not really exist, so it is a waste of ' 
time to supplicate him’. The only Tibetans I have known to say 
this are those (and they are very few indeed) who, under western 
influence, have rejected their religion altogether, and replaced it 
by nothing better. 

It seems that Christianity has not been the only one to suffer at 
the hands of expositors, who base their views on texts of their 
choice, and ignore the living traditions. For Buddhism is treated 
likewise by many neo-Buddhists. Oddly enough, a Catholic could 
probably accept and reinterpret far more of Buddhist practice than 
any European Buddhist can. Buddhist faith, devotion, moral 
discipline and religious zeal are worth more to their cause and to ours 
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than all the books they have ever written. The texts are as they have 
received them, whereas their practice is what they continue to make 
of it themselves. The texts do not initially explain the practice. 
They merely serve its purpose. No text for instance will explain the 
real origin of Avalokiteshvara or of any of the great beings, but a 
vast number of liturgical texts exist in praise of them. It has been 
left to oriental scholars to search out their origins, and as I said 
above, they are generally the embodiment of aspects of divinity 
and buddahood. There are names such as All-Good (Samantabhadra) 
Brilliance (Vairocana), Imperturbable (Akshobhya), Sweet-Voice 
(Mafijughosha), Boundless Life (Amitdyus). So much is involved, 
that it would be unwise for any missionary, perhaps, to be as bold 
in his identification of the God they unknowingly worship as was 
St Paul with the Athenians; but at least he may be assured of the 
right aptitude and disposition amongst these people and, in the 
fullness of time, if he will use vast sympathy and understanding, 
nothing that is worth preserving will be lost. 

It might seem that by suggesting these equations, I am minimizing 
the doctrinal differences. The doctrine is a vast subject, and I have 
only broached it in so far as it has immediate bearing on the moral 
problem, and even then scarcely at all. I have referred to the doctrine 
of impermanence very briefly. I have made but one fleeting 
reference to the doctrine of rebirth, which is another conviction 
fundamental to historical Buddhism. It has been possible to ignore 
it in this brief study, for it has less effect on one’s attitude to the 
present life than one who is ignorant of the doctrine might suppose. 
It is taught for example that human rebirth, whence alone progress 
on the way towards enlightenment is normally possible, is a rare 
achievement. The chance is as remote as that of a turtle, who 
dwells at the bottom of the ocean and only comes to the surface 
once in a hundred years, putting its neck through a yoke, which has 
been thrown on the water and is carried this way and that by the 
waves. This simile is often used to urge profitable use of the human 
life that the Buddhist now possesses. 

It should be clear from this brief survey that, for the Buddhist as 
much for the Christian, morality involves something far deeper than 
a code of ten precepts. The vitality of both religions is rooted in a 
metaphysical reality. In the case of Christianity this reality is the 
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Body of Christ; in the case of Buddhism it is the realization of 
enlightenment. It is at this point that we come to their fundamental 
difference. Christianity is essentially a God-given revelation 
historically conditioned by the one incarnation of Christ. 
Buddhahood is a timeless actualization of essential reality, realizable 
by man through his own striving in time. It will be clear therefore 
that Buddhism as an active religion must depend upon the develop- 
ment and the practice of suitable techniques. If final truth has to be 
won by one’s own efforts, it is essential that one should know the best 
course to pursue. In the course of its long history new ways and new 
methods have been propounded. In most of them virtuous moral 
conduct has been a necessary preliminary. In a few of them moral 
conduct, just because of its subsidiary value, has been entirely 
by-passed. These latter, however, represent a peculiar form of Indian 
religious practice, and for the most part the noble eightfold path 
of right views, right intention, right speech, right- action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and right concentration, 
this path has provided the basis of Buddhist practice. At the same 
time the mere fact that some schools thought to transcend normal 
moral conduct does draw attention to its relative value. A good 
action in itself brings one not one jot nearer to buddhahood. Unless 
it is permeated by knowledge and confirmed by concentration, it 
might just as well never have been performed. 

It is because nowadays so many men conceive religion to be just 
a matter of doing right or wrong that they are unable to recognize 
genuine religious practice when they see it. A monk appears a 
useless member of society compared with the preacher or the welfare- 
worker. It must be confessed that Buddhism has excelled in its 
monks and produced few preachers and perhaps still fewer welfare- 
workers. Indeed without monks there can be no Buddhism, just 
because it depends for its very existence upon men who are concerned 
_-with realizing its truth for themselves. Now perhaps it has been 
possible for Christianity, with its reliance upon God-given grace, 
to become less aware of the need for effort in the same direction. 
This was certainly not so through the early centuries and the 
Middle Ages, when Christianity spread and established itself by 
means of religious communities, who represented or strove to 
represent in their lives the full consequences of Christian revelation. 
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Indeed, when one makes an historical appreciation of Christianity, 
one finds that even in the use of the type of religious discipline and _ 
practice which transcends mere morality there is much that may be 
paralleled in Buddhism: the vows of poverty, of chastity and 
obedience, the use of fasting, not as an occasional convention, but 
as directed towards the acquisition of clarity of intellect, the watchful 
control of all actions and thoughts, meditations upon conventional 
forms and the use of repetitive invocations for the achievement of 
singleness of mind. In theory the Christian ascetic could never 
claim to have gained for himself sublime realization, but he can 
try to remove all impediments to the inflowing of divine grace. 
But to an outside observer the means and the result might seem to 
be very similar. Practices of this kind must in no wise be confused 
with their occasional by-product, visions and hallucinations, which 
are common features of all religious and which have sometimes — 
been a snare of western mysticism. 

If Christianity appears to lack vitality in the west, it may well be 
because too few Christians are attempting to realize its implications 
to the full. It all too easily gets bogged down in the territory of what 
is socially desirable. 

While it seems unlikely that Christianity has anything essentially 
new to learn from Buddhism, there is much of which it might be 
profitably reminded by a study of this other religion. It is in some 
ways easier to learn from Buddhism, just because one is able to 
start completely afresh in one’s appreciation of it, free from 
preconceptions and prejudices. 

This study of Buddhist morality inevitably raises the final question 
of philosophical and theological foundation. Is the Ultimate 
Reality as understood by the Mahayanist schools, and as the 
Buddhist contemplative seeks to experience it, negative or ultra- 
positive? Is the void what, at first sight, it appears, sheer nonentity, 
or is it a Reality so real that all contingent and finite beings are by 
comparison unreal and it therefore is not in the sense that they are? 

It may be urged that since the mystic’s experience is, as he. 
himself insists, incommunicable to those who do not share it, the. 
question is unanswerable. Mystical experience, however, is not wholly. 
incommunicable. Otherwise mystics the world over would not be, 
as they have been, so lavish in communicating accounts of it. And. 
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nystical writings would be wholly unintelligible to their readers 
which obviously is not the case. Nor would it be possible to compare 
he teaching of one mystic with the teaching of another. The 
sonclusion surely emerges that, although the experience in its 
soncrete reality is incommunicable, the mystic can and does give us 
information about it, speaks significantly of it. 

The unanimous testimony of Christian mystics, to speak first of 
them, is that the Divine Reality with which they experience a vital 
contact is indeed ultra-positive. Fullness of Being, of Good, of 
Truth, of Bliss. Nevertheless, since no image or concept can express 
Reality so transcendent, the mystic is driven to use negative 
language, to pile up the negations of Denys’s Mystical Theology — 
denying even existence to God, to speak with Baker of the mystical 
union as a union of nothing with Nothing, to say with St Gregory 
the Great that man’s final knowledge of God is ‘to know that he 
cannot know God’, or with Abbot Chapman ‘What do I mean by 
God? . .. I have no idea’. Why, one may well ask, shall the same 
negative language in the mouth of a Buddhist philosopher or 
contemplative have a totally different significance? Why shall 
Nagajuna’s ‘Void’ be less positive than Baker’s ‘Nothing’? 

As this paper has shown, this Buddhist doctrine of Ultimate 
Reality is the formulation not only of a noble and in many respects 
Christian morality, but of monastic lives spent in austerity and 
contemplation. Is it likely, is it even humanly possible, that all this 
should in fact be founded on a pure nihilism? Can union with 
nonentity or the search for it produce such fruits and provide such 
satisfaction to the human spirit? 

This is not to say that the Buddhist formulation or even 
conceptualization is wholly acceptable. For the Jesuit student of 
Vedanta, Fr Johanns, has argued that though the doctrine of 
Godhead Brahma, taught by Sankara’s Advaita, agrees with 
Catholic and Thomist theology, he misconceived the relation to that 
Godhead of creatures and not least of the human soul. We may 
perhaps think much the same of Mahayana Buddhism. But here 
also Absolute Divine Reality, in a word God, is truly and genuinely 
experienced. And in both cases it is known and experienced not as 
negative but as ultra-positive, not as unreality but as the sole Perfect 
and Absolute Beauty. 
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The Meaning of the Monastic Life by Louis Bouyer of the Oratory 
translated by Kathleen Pond. Pp. 209 + x (Burns Oates) 215. 

LET it be said at the start that this book is in many ways brilliant, profounc 
fascinating and valuable. Many of its chapters are striking essays i: 
synthetic theological thought —in particular, the sections entitled J 
Spiritu, Per Filium and Ad Patrem deal with the theology of the Trinit) 
in masterly fashion. Indeed, had this book been solely a study in Christia: 
theology it would have deserved high and largely unqualified praise. 

But, unfortunately, the author has not been content to stop there bu 
has devoted quite half of his pages to the examination of what he consider 
to be the essence of the monastic spirit and the norms which shoul 
govern the life of monks. In these pages we seem to move from the calr 
of objective study to the airing of highly selective and subjective opinions 
And what must provoke the reader further is the almost oecumenica 
air which characterizes the author’s pronouncements. It is as if the author 
were seeking to impale the monastic reader upon the horns of a dilemma: 
either he has to accept Pére Bouyer’s views in full and (as the blurb o1 
the dust-cover puts it) have his “complacency shattered’ or he has to admi 
himself no true monk either in ideals or practice. No monastic institut: 
seems to be immune from the shafts of the author’s reforming zeal 
expressed or implied. The Carthusians and the Trappists receive passin; 
broadsides, while the Black Benedictines seem either never to have bees 
monks at all or to have misinterpreted the rule of their founder almos. 
from the day of his death. Of course this is not stated in black and whit 
by the author, but it is the inescapable conclusion of his argument. Ih 
short, we have history, past and present, on the one side and Pére Bouye: 
(and possibly the monks of Egypt) on the other. 

What lies behind all this? In the first place the author seems to b: 
unable to conceive that anything can exist which is not either completeh 
black or completely white. We are faced all the time with the dilemmz 
of ‘all’ or ‘nothing’. Thus in the Preface (p. x) Pére Bouyer states ‘Bu 
one cannot give Christ a limited place in one’s life. If we refuse to give 
him all, he will give us nothing.’ This is indeed a hard saying. Of cours 
we cannot consciously and deliberately limit the place of Christ in ou 
life — but what of human weakness? What of the faults and attachment 
found even in saintly souls? Is the whole of our effort to be vitiated becaus 
it is as yet incomplete? Does not God constantly give us his grace anc 
blessings, despite our infidelities? Does God so limit his mercy in th 
way suggested by the author so that ‘if we refuse to give him all, he wil 
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give us nothing’? Surely it is the other way round. God piles his gifts 
and mercies upon us and gradually, in consequence of these gifts, we 
give him a larger place in ourselves. 

Let us give another example of this choice of ‘all’ or ‘nothing’. On 
Pp. 134 we are told ‘If the monastery becomes simply another family 
for him [the monk], we have fallen back into those unacknowledged 
compensations, into those ersatz of what one has renounced, which 
imply the total failure of monastic life’. Why total? All spiritual writers 
have emphasized the common-place that there is always the danger of 
substituting selfish for supernatural affections; but how frequently does 
this mean ‘otal failure? Are no allowances to be made for goodwill 
accompanied by human frailty ? Is the path to perfection to be cleared 
in one leap? 

We may now turn to another marked tendency of the author’s thought. 
We can best illustrate this by an example. In his chapter (in many ways 
masterly) entitled Ad Patrem Pére Bouyer says: ‘The Father (p. 109) is 
not the ‘Good God’ of the simple folk, a pale anthropomorphic divinity, 
conceived of merely as the inexhaustible source of a characterless benignity. 
The Father is the abyssmal mystery into which faith empties itself and 
in which it is lost as in the ocean of the Godhead. The Father, to use 
the magnificent expression of St Irenaeus,” is the invisible God.’ This 
all-sounds very impressive, but what does it mean? There is nothing 
really transcendent in such phrases; if we attempt to think of God as he 
is we are dealing with the literally ineffable, with the utterly other. Speaking 
in these terms such words as ‘abyssmal mystery’ or ‘ocean of the Godhead’ 
are no nearer to describing the divine nature as such than are their 
opposites. They are necessary human modes of expression but they cannot 
form some kind of superior manner of attaining to the expression of 
God’s nature denied to the humble — if possibly tasteless —‘good God’. 
A theology which speaks in terms of ‘abyssmal mystery’ and ‘ocean of 
the Godhead’ is a human creation. It is doubtless an excellent one, but 
it is no more and no less ‘anthropomorphic’ that ‘the good God of the 
simple folk’ ; it is merely a more sophisticated form of ‘anthropomorphism’, 
if we must use such a phrase. 

Herein, I think, lies the clue to so much in the book which is 
unsatisfactory. Constantly tilting against certain un-named ‘Christian 
humanists’ the author seems throughout to contrast the world of ordinary 
human experience, human love,? natural beauty, the created visible 


1 See also p. 64 where phrases such as ‘the Good God’ and ‘little Jesus’ are described 
as ‘childish idols of a Christian imagination’. 

2 We do not have to go to St Irenaeus for this expression. What about the imago 
Dei invisibilis of Colossians i, 15 ? 

3 Marriage is described as an ‘indirect, imperfect way’ (p. 148) and on p. 151 we read 
‘To abandon ourselves to the sanest earthly enjoyments, even if we use them in the 
most moderate fashion, would be to entertain a misunderstanding, the most harmful 


of illusions’. 
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world with a transcendent God. But, as we have pointed out, this 
transcendence of the author’s is no real transcendence. Indeed, it is jus’ 
because God is utterly other that there can be no question of contrasting 
a visible creation with uncreated eternity; things which have no factor in 
common can never be contrasted. It is precisely because the author’s God is 
not really transcendent but, to use Edwardianslang, amere “beyond-creatures 
that Pére Bouyer has found himself faced with this conflict. In this lifé 
our enemy is not nature, not “the present world” (for is not the Kingdony 
of God within us, now, as well as ‘in the world to come’) but sin and 
selfishness; that is not loving the world and the people in it but loving 
ourselves. 

To examine in detail the logical consequences of these doctrines in 
the sphere of the monastic life as described by Pére Bouyer would take 
too long Again, we can but look at one or two examples. Thus, can wé 
accept the author’s blunt declaration (p. 134) that ‘when we say monk 
we mean solitary. He who is not truly a solitary and does not desire ta 
be so, is no monk and does not desire monastic life’? I presume (but _ 
am by no means certain) that the author does not mean solitary in tha 
literal sense of the word — for St Benedict did not legislate for solitarie: 
and it would be strange to hear a new voice alleging for the first time in 
one and a half milennia that St Benedict was no monk. But if the wore 
‘solitary’ be used in the sense that a monk should desire peace and solitude 
for prayer and reading, that is, of course, a common-place. But is one 
whose work under obedience takes him from solitude? no monk? And 
how can the author know that one so taken from solitude ‘does not desire 
monastic life’? Such a remark shows that he can have no understanding 
of the real strains and difficulties of the monastic life in practice. 

Let us take another example, from many, of the author’s intransigeance: 
‘The idea’, he says (p. 163), ‘of a monk having servants seems so patentl" 
an absurdity that it has only to be mentioned to become untenable’ 
To remain idle while others do tasks which one could easily do onesel 
is obviously no part of monastic perfection — but the author goes fa: 
further. Not only do practically all the Black Benedictine monasteries o 
past and present stand condemned for perpetrating an ‘absurdity’, bu 
even the Cistercians in the very earliest days of their perfection inevitabl: 
fall under the lash. One could multiply such examples. 


*P. 43 ‘There is indeed an irreconcilable antagonism between the world to come 
the world of the Kingdom of God, and the present world, for the latter is the worl 
yinere the devil reigns’. The author goes on to disclaim any idea of gnostic dualism 
owever. 

5 ‘He who is not truly a solitary and does not desire to be so, is no monk.’ Both th 
fact and the desire are therefore required by Pére Bouyer. 

® While Rievaulx was actually being founded by St Bernard’s own secretary servant 
were employed—see Epistola ad Mauricium in Prof. Powicke’s edition of Walte 
Daniel’s Life of Ailred of Rievaulx, p. 73. 
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Taking it all in all, one wonders what the author’s purpose was in 
iting the book. Who is supposed to profit by it? Is it written to ‘shatter 
€ complacency’ of the individual monk in the system in which he has 
en trained? Or is it meant to provide a text-book by which Abbots can 
form their communities? Or, maybe, to inspire some soul with the 
ission of founding the first real monastery seen in the west since the 
ys of St Martin of Tours? And yet any critical reviewer who happens 
be a monk, lays himself open to the charge of wishing to perpetuate 
ediocrity under the name of commonsense, or of wishing to vent the 
ritation felt by any member of a religious body whose sense of esprit 
' corps is affronted by criticisms made by one who is not himself a 
onk. But if such charges were to be made against any reviewer, he 
mnot remain silent; though, in very truth, it is with great reluctance 
at these criticisms are made. So much of the book is so very good. 
ver and above the chapters we have already praised, the first part of 
ction on Work is really admirable and much of the passage dealing 
ith Lectio Divina contains the best treatment we have ever read on the 
ibject. Nevertheless, I feel bound to repeat, in many ways this book 
thoroughly misleading. 

The translation is rather uneven and includes unpleasant phrases such 
; ‘the more bitter the frustration of God’s first initiative of salvation in 
dam .. .” (p. 33) and ‘the gifts of God are without repentence.. .’ 
p- 99-100). And I do not know whether the author or the translator is 
sponsible for the most turgid and involved mixed metaphor I have 
er seen: “By stopping short at this point we would be in danger of 
iving a life in mosaic, as it were, divided between a stifling narcissism 
id a dust sprinkled with good intentions’ (p. 141). It is odd that the 
ithor should, when able to draw upon all the treasures of European 
etry, quote several stanzas of The Hound of Heaven to illustrate his 
iluable chapter on the Search for God. St Peter Damian’s exquisite 
9em Ad perennis vitae fontem mens sitivit arida would surely have been 
better choice. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


he Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry by J. K. S. Reid. Scottish Journal 
Theology Occasional Papers, No. 4 Pp. vii + 47 (Oliver and Boyd, 
dinburgh) 5s. a 

‘is a pleasure to draw attention to these three lectures on the Christian 
inistry by a Presbyterian scholar who is a Professor in the University 
Leeds. They are on the whole lucid, acute, well-argued and not without 
spice of wit. While Professor Reid’s final position is other than our 
wn (it seems to approximate to that of Cullmann), it is valuable to have 
grounds and points of difference so clearly expressed. 

All Christian ministry is a derivation from the ministry of Christ 
mself (‘I am amongst you as one that serveth’, Luke xxii, 27). There 
e two conceivable channels by which the ministry of officials in the 
)st-apostolic Church might have been derived from Christ. It might 
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have come through an office instituted by Christ himself, ‘given to 
Church’ and therein perpetuated; and the Catholic Church teaches t! 
this is what actually happened. Or it might have come, not by an ‘aposte 
succession’, but from the Church as a corporate body, the Church) 
such having been endowed by Christ with an omnicompetence extend! 
to the right to institute particular ministries within itself. This is Profes: 
Reid’s view, and it is taken by him to imply that what the Church | 
instituted the Church can abrogate; so that, for instance, whatever ni 
have been or may still be the advantages of the institution of episcopat 
it cannot be regarded as of the esse, nor yet (if I understand him arigs 
of the plene esse of the Church. Speaking of his own (Presbyteria 
communion he says: ‘If it is offered the episcopate as a matter of necess: 
of such essentiality that by it the Church stands or falls, it can 03 
decline to accept it. If on the other hand it is offered the episcopacy a: 
matter of historic fact, with all the advantages and also the several dang 
involved, it might be prepared to accept it. But needless to say it wor 
be an episcopate, not essential in the sense that the Church is whe 
conditional and dependent upon it, but an episcopate constituted as; 
order within the essential ministry of a Church which Christ who is: 
Lord and Head draws up into His own perpetual ministry.’ 

The Catholic teaching is that the episcopate derives from an off 
instituted by Christ in his commissioning of the Twelve. Professor R' 
agrees that the Twelve were appointed to an office or rank, not mer 
to a function: ‘ “The twelve” has a ready-made connotation; it is no 
mere denotation. When Jesus chose twelve, the parallel is and v 
unmistakable: the twelve sons of Jacob.’ But he deduces, especially fre 
the conditions required in the appointment of St Matthias, that > 
function of the holders of this office was to bear eyewitness to Chr 
As the generation of eyewitnesses was to pass away, the apostolate te 
‘in this form at least’, must pass away. It was essentially something 1] 
could not be transmitted to future generations. St Paul, it is true, had 1 
(probably) been an eyewitness of Christ’s earthly life, but even he vy 
an eyewitness of the risen Christ. Professor Reid also agrees that 1 
apostles exercised governmental functions. But this, he thinks, 
have been not in virtue precisely of their Christ-instituted apostc 
office, but by derivation from the powers inherent in the Church as 
whole; it would have been natural that the Church should confer su 
powers on men so eminent as the apostles of Christ. Hence, what tt 
held directly from Christ was essentially untransmissible; what tt 
could have transmitted (their governmental functions) was somethi 
which they derived from the Church as a whole and only thereft 
mediately from Christ. And so there is nothing in the episcopate (ev 
I take it we may add, if it be held to derive in some sense from the apostle 
which the Church could not withdraw or ‘redistribute or reallocate 
accordance with the presbyteral principle’. 
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rofessor Reid concedes that the other view — that of the ‘apostolic 
session’ and an essential episcopate — represents a possible reading 
the data provided by the New Testament and Church history. But 
‘ejects it, arguing that on the one hand, if the episcopate were essential 
evidence for its essentiality ought to be less ambiguous, and on the 
er hand there is that essential difference between the apostles and all 
ir successors which has been outlined above. 

t may, however, be suggested that he does less than justice to the 
ming of Matt. xvi, 9: ‘I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
ven’. He would wish to hold that Matt. xviii, 18 gives a power to bind 
| to loose to the Church as a whole, and that what is ‘ascribed to the 
“iples’ in Matt. xvi, 19 (‘what thou shalt bind on earth’, etc.) is ascribed 
them ‘not in virtue of what distinguishes them from the rest of the 
irch, but precisely in (virtue of) what they have in common with the 
irch’. To confine ourselves to one point, this exegesis seems to overlook 
gether the promise of the keys to St Peter, a promise which marks 
er out to be the supervisor of Christ’s house, the kingdom of heaven 
limann, St Pierre, p. 183). It is not quite natural to reduce St Peter’s 
ction as supervisor to that of being the leading eyewitness of the 
en Christ, and Cullmann takes the immediately following promise 
1atsoever thou shalt bind’, etc.) as a promise that he shall share Christ’s 
ction of forgiving sins. It would seem then that what St Peter is to 
sive direct from Christ (and not indirectly through the Church) is 
1ething more than an office of eyewitness, something like an office 
t at least includes sacramental or governmental functions or both. 
$ View is confirmed by the natural meaning of John xxi, 15-17, where 
Good Shepherd, whose visible presence is about to be withdrawn 
n his flock, appoints St Peter as his representative to ‘feed the sheep’. 
: flock of Christ is the renewed Israel or People of God, the ecclesia, 
the Messianic shepherd’s function in Israel is hardly to be confined 
that of proclaiming the word of God; he is God’s vicegerent and 
‘cises the governmental function of God. It is natural to think of St 
sr as ‘the faithful steward, whom his master (not his fellow slaves) 
set over his household’; and it is not quite natural to reduce the bad 
ant’s ‘striking his fellow-servants’ to a mere abuse of a preaching 
stion (Matt. xxiv, 45-49). And if it is true that St Peter was given 
Christ something more than an office of eyewitness, the same is 
bably true of the rest of the Twelve. When we read that they are to 
on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel it is probable 
this refers not simply to a state of things after the end of history, 
nm the Messiah himself will have handed over the kingdom to ‘the 
yer which made all things his subjects, so that God may be all in all’, 
at least also to the historic anticipation of the post-historic kingdom, 
the ‘interim’ period of the Church militant. The warning against 
ding it and vaunting their power’ over their subjects seems to be more 
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apt if directed to those who were to exercise governance, and it was 
warning given in the first instance to the Twelve. It leads up to the sayin 
that ‘whoever would be great among you must be your servant, am 
whoever has a mind to be first among you, must be your slave’ (Mati 
xx, 26f.). And it would seem that this warning has been appropriated t 
St Peter in Mark ix, 35 (missing from what I think is the more origina 
parallel in Matt. xvii, 1ff.). 

As regards Matt. xviii, 18 (‘whatsoever you shall bind’, etc.), it is wort 
noting that Dr Dodd thinks that this implies that the disciplinary actia 
contemplated in the previous verses is to be carried out under apostol! 
authority, and that it is just this procedure which St Paul is thinking « 
carrying into effect in I Corinthians v, 3-5. Compare also I Corinthian 
xiii, 10: ‘I write this in absence, in the hope that, when I come, I mé& 
not have to deal severely with you, in the exercise of that authority whic 
the Lord has given me to build up your faith, not to crush your spirits’. 

I have of course no wish to deny — far from it — that besides an 
sacramental and governmental functions, for which the Twelve wer 
commissioned by Christ, they were also commissioned by him to E 
witnesses to the Gospel. The episcopate has always combined these thre 
functions, and I see no reason why they should not be supposed to hav 
been transmitted to the subsequent Christian ministry by the apostle: 
They are all necessary to the life of the Church. And if Christ thought 
needful that the. first holders of an office which combined these thre 
functions should receive their commission directly from himself as th 
Envoy of God the Father and not mediately through a commissionin 
by the body of the faithful, I should be inclined to take it as an obviov 
inference that this primitive ordering of things would, by his will, 
preserved through a transmission to the subsequent Christian minists 
of the commission received by the Twelve from God the Father throug 
Christ. Why should the first generation be treated differently, in any ¢ 
these respects, from those that followed it? 

It remains true that, as being eyewitnesses, the Twelve were possesse 
of a quality which they could not transmit. But it may be questione 
whether eyewitness was the function for which they were chosen or on! 
a condition of their choice. Their function was, I would suggest, to bez 
witness; and for this they were uniquely qualified as having been eys 
witnesses. But it is the abiding function of the Church, and of all Christ 
ministers in the Church, to bear witness to the Resurrection. The witne: 
of all the post-apostolic generations depends on the witness of the apostle 
— if for no other reason, because the risen Christ appeared ‘not to a 
the people but to the witnesses whom God had appointed beforehand 
and in this respect the apostles are indeed different from all subseques 
office-holders in the Church. But their qualification as eyewitnesses 
relevant to, validates, all Christian witness, not merely their own. The 
are the stage at which the Christian tradition is identical with tk 
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ransmitted Gospel. They are in a sense identified with their message as 
laving been ‘companions of Jesus’ (Mark iii, 14); but by their apostolic 
ommission they are identified with the tradition which they transmit. 
t is perhaps worth mentioning that ‘to have known Christ after the 
lesh’ is in itself of no supernatural value; ‘blessed are they who have 
10t seen and yet have believed’.+ 

Professor Reid’s suggestion that, if the episcopate were essential to the 

Church, the New Testament evidence for this fact ought to be less 
unbiguous raises two questions. In the first place, is it necessary that the 
laim that something is essential should in every case be supportable by 
vidence for it found directly in the Scriptures? Secondly, who is the judge 
of the contents of Scripture and traditions? Is it the critical historian as 
uch, or is it the Holy Spirit indwelling the Church and guiding it into all 
he truth? I think that though Professor Reid would probably wish to 
eject all non-Scriptural tradition so far as it claimed to convey items of 
aith not discoverable in the Bible, he would at the same time probably 
igree that ultimately the judge in matters of faith is the Holy Spirit in 
he Church. In that case we should be driven back once again to the 
juestion: What and where is the Church? It is the burning question in all 
-cumenical discussion and it would be interesting to know how Professor 
Reid answers it. 
_ It is proper to remark that this valuable essay is immediately concerned 
10t with Catholic defenders of the ‘apostolic succession’ but with the 
irgument as it is being pursued among non-Catholics in these islands. I 
hink I am right in saying that he mentions no Catholic author of later 
jate than the Fathers of the Church. Among right-wing Anglicans he 
nentions Farrer, Ramsey, Mascall, and frequently refers to The Apostolic 
Ministry. He does not mention Jalland (The Origin and Evolution of the 
Christian Church), whose fifth chapter (The Emergence of Christian 
Organization and Institutions) has a good deal that is relevant. 

Two small points of detail. (1) The fifth and seventh sentences on p. 34 
seem to be in verbal contradiction with each other. (2) I think that there 
s more to be said for Farrer’s distinction between ‘receiving’ one that is 
ent and ‘receiving’ a little child than Professor Reid allows; and the 
act that Matt. x, 40 is attached to the preparation for the first, temporary, 
nission of the disciples may be due to Matthzan editorial processes; my 
mpression is that the latter part of chapter x looks beyond the horizons 
of the first mission. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Royal Priesthood by T. F. Torrance. Scottish Journal of Theology 

Decasional Papers, No. 3. Pp. 108 (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) 9s. 

[He background to this essay is provided by the discussions on the 

Biblical Doctrine of the Church and Ministry initiated by the Lund 
1] should not wish to deny that the Apostles had, over and above what one may 

all their ‘episcopal’ commission, such special charismata as inspiration and 

ndividual infallibility in docendo. 
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Conference, and by the talks on reunion between the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland. The author is Professor of Christian 
Dogmatics in the University of Edinburgh. The book is more than twice 
the length of Professor Reid’s and is more exclusively theological. It is 
packed with thought and I think its vigour and energy are perhaps more 
striking than its clarity. I find myself in delighted agreement with a great 
deal of it; and often where I disagree I have to confess that either I have 
failed to understand the author’s reasoning processes or else he has — 
presented us with a non sequitur. But whatever the extent of our 
disagreement, it must be a matter for profound satisfaction that, as 
this book illustrates, the problems of ecclesiology are now occupying so 
much of the atterition of the speculative theologians of Protestantism. 

Professor Torrance’s general position is outlined in the first chapter, 
where he argues that the Hebrew word for priest, kohen, ‘primarily 
denotes a truthsayer or seer, ic. one who has to do with the Word of 
God’. The Ten Words (Commandments) were lodged in the Holy of 
Holies, where Israel, represented by the High Priest, ‘kept tryst with the 
living and speaking God’. Israel was ‘a kingdom of priests, a holy people’ 
because “unto them were committed the oracles of God’. The cultus was 
established by God himself and was efficacious “only in so far’ as it was 
done in obedience. ‘God is not acted upon by means of priestly sacrifice’, 
which is essentially witness to “God’s will to be gracious and to pardon’. | 
The supreme mediator in pre-Christian Israel was Moses, who ‘talks 
with God face to face’. He is the priest par excellence, while Aaron, 
the ‘liturgical priest’, has secondary status, ‘carrying out in continual 
cultic witness the actual mediation which came through Moses’. The 
chronic trouble in Old Testament times was that ‘priestly mediation in 
sacrificial witness’ (typified by Aaron) sought to make itself independent 
of ‘priestly mediation of the Word of God’, by which Professor Torrance 
means prophecy. The same tendency is seen in yielding to the appeal 
of the nature gods and the feminine deities or Ashtaroth. 

Jesus Christ was the Word of God made flesh. As the Word he is 
God’s saving action towards man, as incarnate he is the perfect form of 
the human response in obedience to the Father. He is the anti-type of 
the prophetic word and also, by his human response, of the cultic priest- 
hood. In him, as God and man, ‘the Word of God is spoken, the Word 
of Truth and Grace is enacted in our existence of flesh and blood, and the 
answer of man is given in the obedience of a perfect life’ and in the 
passion, which is ‘the fulfilled liturgy of Word and Oblation’. Thus 
Christ fulfills both parts of priesthood, and does so for us. ‘We can 
only offer what has already been offered on our behalf, and offer it by 
the only mode appropriate to such a substitutionary offering, by prayer, 
thanksgiving and praise.’ The sacrificial act of Christ, enduring in his 
endless life in the presence of God since his ascension, ‘is realized in the 
life of his people, not by repetition of his substitutionary sacrifice, but 
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by their dying and rising with Christ in faith and life, and by the worship 
of self-presentation to God. This sacrifice of the Church in ministry, 
worship and life is entirely non-propitiatory, non-piacular. It is essentially 
eucharistic.’ Spiritual worship does not mean worship ‘without any 
ordinances’, because our very bodies are involved in it. It must however 
be worship within the baptized Church, the Body of Christ, which does 
not ‘prolong’ Christ but “expresses him here and now, makes him visible, 
demonstrates him without being confounded with him’ (quoting 
I. Muirhead). As the Body of which he is the head, the Church participates 
in Christ’s ministry. The Church itself, in its corporate existence, is a 
royal priesthood, but within it ‘we have to think of a special qualification 
of priesthood resulting in an ordained ministry within the Church’, 
necessary in virtue of the very nature of the eucharistic banquet. This 
ordained ministry (if I understand Professor Torrance rightly, P- 40) ‘is not 
to be thought of as a function of the people or of their delegates, is not 
democratically grounded and built up. It is from above downwards that 
ministerial representation is grounded.’ Ministerial office is the gift of 
Christ the ascended head of the Church, and ministerial succession, 
though essential, is only a sign of the real continuity of the Church’s 
ministry. The Church’s very bodily and historical existence ‘requires 
structural and temporal order’, though the real form and order of the 
Church ‘are not to be looked for in terms of the laws and patterns of 
cosmic and temporal succession’ but in Christ, risen and ascended and 
triumphant over the time of our fallen world. We must not forget that 
‘in the incarnation God’s Word has indissolubly bound itself to a human 
and historical form in Jesus Christ, such that there is no Word of God 
for us apart from actual event in our world. The Church of this Word 
become flesh . . . involves in its very existence and structure the time- 
relations that are involved by the Word in the historical Jesus.’ The 
Word ahout the Word incarnate has to assume still “a worldly and temporal 
form in the Church, begetting the Church in the course of history as the 
Body of Christ . . . The communication of the Word and the growth of 
the Church as historical community are correlative’— in the same context 
Professor Torrance speaks rightly of the ‘physical society’ of the members 
of the Church, ‘this historical actuality and concrete community built 
on the foundations of the apostles’. “The bodily form of the Church and 
the spiritual, the outer historical form and the inner dogmatic form, are 
quite inseparable.’ Yet ‘it is the duty of orders to serve the living Christ, 
to open up the Church and make room for the risen presence of Christ, 
the Church’s Lord, whereas orders, regarded as a closed succession, 
really means the death of Church order’. ish 
Here we may pause to reflect on the position outlined by Professor 
Torrance in what I hope even this inadequate and selective summary 
has shown to be a fascinating book. The main impression conveyed to 
my mind is that this position, if we disregard some points of detail which 
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to me do not seem to be of its essence, is surprisingly Catholic, by which 

of course (Professor Torrance will forgive me!) I mean Roman Catholic. : 
The insistence that the whole dispensation of grace not only flows from 

Christ but was already present and given in the Christ of history, so that 

‘we can only offer what has already been offered’, and the insistence that 

the ordained ministry is ‘grounded from above’, are both fully Catholic ; 

so also of course is the affirmation that ministerial succession is essential. 

And especially Catholic is the affirmation that the Church is an actual 

historical community, the ‘physical society’ of baptized members. As. 
against all this, I get the less encouraging feeling that our author is over’ 
and over again even vigorously anxious to make it clear that the Catholic | 
Church has committed itself to grave errors. Hence, I suspect, his state-- 
ment that the sacrifice of the Church is ‘entirely non-propitiatory, non-- 
piacular’. Compare with this the Council of Trent: ‘If anyone says that 
the sacrifice of the Mass is (a sacrifice) only of praise and thanksgiving . . . 

but not a propitiatory (sacrifice) . . . let him be anathema’. Why is Professor ° 
Torrance so emphatic on this point? I think it is because he thinks that: 
if the Eucharist is a propitiatory sacrifice it implies that there is still | 
propitiation to be effected after the crucifixion — as though the: 
crucifixion were not, after all, a full and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world. This, however, as every instructed Catholic should be: 
able to tell him, is not the implication of the Catholic doctrine. That: 
doctrine teaches that the Mass is the offering to God on the part of the: 
Church of the sacrifice of Calvary in its wholeness, its uniqueness, its | 
sufficiency, and all its aspects, including both thanksgiving and! 
propitiation. There is no contradiction in saying that all propitiation was} 
effected, once for.all, on Calvary and yet the Mass is a propitiatory 
sacrifice — any more than there is in saying that God is infinite Being: 
and yet creatures have a real being of their own, derived from God: 
without diminution of his eternal perfection and without pantheistic 
consequences. And as an argumentum ad hominem, we may ask Professor 
Torrance whether the fact that, on his own showing, the Church offers 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving implies that there was anything wanting 
to the perfection of humanity’s thanksgiving to God as expressed in the 
sacrifice of Calvary. Then again, I wonder what Professor Torrance 
means by saying that orders ‘regarded as a closed succession’ ‘really 
means the death of Church order’. I cannot see how ministerial succession 
can be maintained (and it is ‘essential’) without the succession being in 
some sense a closed one. And could it not be argued that to accept a 
closed canon of Scripture, as Professor Torrance and the Catholic Church 
do, means the ‘death’ of the living Gospel? On the subject of the relation 
of the Church to Scripture he says that the Church ‘continues to be 
begotten from age to age in the apostolic tradition on the ground of 
exegetical study of Holy Scripture and as it is edified by its teaching’. 
I should prefer to say that the continued begetting of the Church in the 
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Word incarate is on the ground of the meditation of the apostolic tradition 
as it is preserved not only in the Scriptures (though they, as inspired, 
have a special normative value), but also in the corporate memory of the 
Church —a memory which existed before the New Testament books 
were written, and out of which they were written. In other words, I 
prefer to stand with St Irenaeus on this point rather than with Professor 
Torrance, 

According to Professor Torrance ‘the churches which seek to be 
obedient to the New Testament’ have a ‘strong controversy’ with the 
Roman Church, because, as I understand him, it has made ‘the priesthood 
of the Word’ something less than absolute in the Church. I am not sure 
that there is not some equivocation here. It is not always easy to be sure 
whether by Word Professor Torrance means the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity or the Church’s preaching as distinct from its sacraments 
and liturgy. The latter is presumably the meaning here, since he goes on 
to compare the position in the Catholic Church to that which the great 
prophets of the Old Testament found and tried to redress, namely a 
state of things in which liturgy and the sacrificial system sought to make 
itself independent of the will of God as revealed in the teaching of Moses 
and the prophets. But I do not think that it is mentioned anywhere in 
_ these pages that a far more direct danger in the days of the Old Testament 

was that of false prophecy. It was a real danger, and it was more immediate 
because it directly challenged revelation on its own ground. The Catholic 
Church has from the first been immensely alive to this danger, the danger, 
in Christian terms, of heresy and erroneous teaching; and this sensitiveness 
is a chronic evidence of her tremendous esteem and sense of responsibility 
for the revealed truth. The priesthood of the Word, translated into 
Catholic terminology, is above al) the magisterium of the bishops and the 
Pope, and this is something absolutely basic and primary in the Church, 
the fellowship of those who believe in the revelation thus mediated. I 
need not say that I regret Professor Torrance’s refusal to classify the 
Catholic Church among those bodies which ‘seek to be obedient to the 
New Testament’. 
I refrain from discussing in detail Professor Torrance’s proposals for 
a welding together of the ministerial traditions of the Church of Scotland 
and the Church of England. It is however of interest to note that they 
involve accepting the view, still tenable in the Catholic Church, that 
_episcopal office is not an order distinct from the priesthood. I am, however, 
not clear whether Professor Torrance accepts the necessity of episcopal 
consecration being bestowed by one or more of those already bishops; 
the practice goes back to the earliest times for which evidence is available, 
_and the alleged difference in the early usage of the Church of Alexandria 
is probably to be explained in a way consistent with the general evidence. 
It is of interest to note that he holds that the episcopate is an essential 
sign of the Church’s unity, though not, he suggests, an effectual sign. 
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He fears that the latter view would mean that the episcopal succession 
per se constitutes the very nature of the Church and ‘is creative of it from 
age to age. That is to make the episcopate usurp the office of the One 
Mediator and to give it precedence over the Church which is his Body.” 
The reader may perhaps be more able than the reviewer to grasp 
the meaning and force of these remarks, to which the author attaches 
great importance. To me it seems that a thing may be effectual, and 
yet not effectual in and by itself; causes may be concurrent and 
hierarchised, and yet be true (secondary) causes. 

In conclusion I would refer to what is perhaps the most surprising 
single statement in the whole book. We are told (p. 57) that in 1og4 the - 
Holy Office declared that faith in the coming again of Christ ‘was not 
to be taught as certain’. I thought it worth while to check this exciting 
allegation. So far as I have discovered, the only possible basis for the | 
statement in the Acta of the Apostolic See for 1944 is a decision that 
mitigated millenarism, i.e. the theory that before the fimal judgement Christ 
will come to reign visibly on earth, ‘cannot be safely taught’. I should _ 
surmise that some informant of Professor Torrance had mistransiated_ 
this decision (cf. not to be taught as certain and cannot safely be taught) 
and had misrepresented it as referring to the Second Coming to judge the 
world, not to the ideas of some modern Papias. In any case Professor _ 
Torrance can rest assured that the Catholic Church accepts and teaches 
as certain the whole contents of the Apostles’ Creed. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Nature and Function of Priesthood by E. Q. James. Pp. 336 (Thames 
and Hudson, 1955) :25s. 


Tuts work of Professor James, the author of several studies on the 
comparative aspects of religion, is a serious attempt to investigate the 
institution of the priesthood from the standpoint of anthropology. It is a 
comprehensive examination based on the many available literary sources 
which have particularly determined man’s varied culturo-religious 
traditions. No doubt is left in the reader's mind that the author has 
succeeded in verifying his main thesis—that the priesthood is an integrating 
dynamic in man’s social structure, that it establishes and preserves a 
vital bond between the social and sacred orders. Moreover, in furnishing 
this bond, the priesthood has, at the same time, greatly aided man in 
his personal co-ordination with that power on which he realizes himself 
to be dependent for his earthly and heavenly well-being. Indeed, it must 
be said, though Professor James does not emphasize the fact, that the 
priesthood has always manifested itself as an integrating dynamic in the 
social structure simply because it has played a vital part in man’s personal 
co-ordination with ‘the Beyond which is within’, and that in so far as 
the priesthood has wavered from this function man’s social structure 
has deteriorated. 
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Under what conditions does the priesthood remain true to its real 
wature and function? No less in the highly flexible circumstances that 
revailed in ancient communities than in the organized hierarchies in 
he cultures of India, the Middle East and our own West, the priesthood 
est fulfilled its office when it was recognized that other significant 
mstitutions were complementary and not antagonistic to it. Professor 
lames presents sufficient evidence, particularly in his chapters on The 
seer and the Diviner, The Prophet and the Priest, Kingship and the 
Priesthood, to support the opinion that the priesthood degenerates 
whenever it either takes upon itself functions which are not its own or 
lisparages the rdles of, for instance, prophetism, kingship, craftsmanship. 
Phe essential role of the priesthood has always been to offer sacrifice, 
© absolve penitents. to expiate the forces of evil, to teach and preserve 
acted doctrine. In this sense it is intellectual in nature and as such takes 
recedence over administrative and manufacturing institutions. But we 
ertainly know what happens to the priesthood, and hence to religion 
inc all mankind, when seers, mystics and prophets are ignored by clerics. 
f the priesthood maintains tradition and upholds what is enduring, then 
nysticism and prophetism are those charismatic and quickening elements 
which vivify the priestly order and prevent it from becoming legalistic, 
fagnant and centripetal. 

The reader will also come to the conclusion that the relationship 
etween the Sacerdotium and the Regnum is likewise one of complements. 
m this respect Professor James might have drawn attention to that 
radition which says that if we can speak of a marriage between the 
sacerdotium and the Regnum, it is the latter which is the feminine party 
imce it is only when instigated by Mitra (Sacerdotium) that the King 
the Voice which gives the fiat of spiritual authority) is effective. “Were 
t not for Purohita (priesthood, intellect), the voice (kingship) would 
milly babble*, as the Satapatha Brahmana points out, to which the Accipe 
ceptrum of western rites is parallel. Thus when individuality holds sway, 
when the union of complementary functions is not consummated, 
gotistical tyranny, whether that of the despot, that of a liberated artist, 
yy that of the self-expressive man or self-sufficient woman, sooner or 
ater effects what is ineffectual. 

According to Professor James the perceptible bond between what is 
Wf time and what is of eternity is maintained by the sacrificial oblation. 
"erhaps his most important chapter is the one which shows that wherever 
hat sacrifice has been enacted by the priestly order, it has always been 
he integrating dynamic in society. From this one may realize how the 
work’ of performing that sacrifice gives the priestly office its intellectual 
ature. But a question arises: though one might say that in Judaism the 
acrificial rite is virtually present, what of those great religious movements, 
g. certain forms of Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, wherein 
Jerics or monks do not enact any such sacrificial rite? Does the argument 
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‘break down, or does Professor James wish to imply that in these cases 
the sacrificial oblation is present, not so much as a rite but as an order 
of life to which the clerics and monks devote themselves? Unfortunately, 
far too little attention is given to these above mentioned traditions. 
Nevertheless, it would seem to follow from all that he has said, that the 
sacrifice, whether implicitly or explicitly performed, is dependent upon 
some experiential knowledge of the One to whom the sacrifice is made, 
that it is this imperceptible knowledge which ultimately accounts for its 
integrating, dynamic nature, and that the priest is called upon to be a 
contemplative in the true sense of the word. . 

Professor James has brought together an abundance of valuable material, 
and because he has arranged it well, his book will stand as a 
worthy contribution to the study of religious traditions. It will, 
nevertheless, be subject to valid and, let us hope, positive criticism from 
various quarters on some major and many minor points. He has made a 
special effort to approach his study from a purely anthropological 
position. But since, in such a study, it is impossible to avoid expressions 
and interpretations which bear metaphysical and theological significance, 
the anthropologist must learn to think metaphysically and theologically 
with other people. Were Professor James more aware of this requirement 
he would no doubt refrain from using certain terms, e.g. personality, 
pantheism, salvation, atonement, etc. in sometimes rather misleading ways. 

The intelligent reader will remember that most of our anthropologists 
are perhaps a little too inclined to regard the characteristics of primitive 
communities in separation, overlooking the possibility that these 
characteristics may be only indications of provincial survivals of theories 
maintained by the-more exalted societies from which these ‘primitives’ 

_ may have declined. Is it not more essentially anthropological to consider 
how so many and different kinds of men have thought alike? For example, 
many anthropologists have yet to learn the difference between acting 
and behaving, have yet to understand that when the priest, or any other 
vital member of society, truly acts, he is not expressing himself, is not the 
victim of an anomaly, but a perfect actor, one who acts without acting. 
To have observed, no matter how accurately, is not enough. Only when 
anthropologists come to understand what they observe, only when they 
really contemplate the ideas of which the appearance is a demonstration, 
are they able to speak from experience and hence effectively. We are 
happy to say that in this respect, Professor James’ book more closely 
approximates real anthropological study than the majority of those 
which are presented to the reading public. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Ordination to the Priesthood by John Bligh, sz. Pp. xv + 189 (Sheed 
and Ward) I6s. 


FATHER BLIGH has written a book which has long been needed but which 
it has become possible to write only in our own times, and he would be 
the first to say that research has yet to add much to our knowledge. In 
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his preface he says he has written this book to meet the needs of students 
preparing for the priesthood. It is not a pious meditation on the priesthood 
but a liturgical and theological essay, written in the belief that a careful 
analysis of the rite will in the end be more conducive to solid piety than 
a devotional treatment of the subject could be. 

I would like to quote the whole of this excellent preface in which the 
author shows on what principles he is working and why, but I must 
content myself with this: “The ceremonies must be studied genetically 
to discover how they came into being and grew, who were the persons 
chiefly responsible for their growth, and what contemporary influences 
and beliefs affected their liturgical innovations. But it is no less necessary 
to know what the innovators intended to signify, or if that cannot be 
discovered, then what their innovations do, by their very nature, signify 
in their liturgical context. To reject the very idea of symbolic and mystical 
interpretations through prejudice in favour of “practical” ones is absurd, 
because some of the chief innovators are known to have set great store 
by mystical symbolism. And to perform a piece of ritual such as wearing 
a chasuble folded up at the back, without having an idea of the reason 
why one is doing it is like prophesying in a language that is not understood. 
It is better to attach a good and suitable symbolic meaning to such rites, 
even though it may not be what the inventor intended, rather than to 
go through them, or to watch them, in a state of complete puzzlement.’ 

This is a manageable book of less than 200 pages and strikes the balance 
very comfortably between an exhaustive thesis which would never be 
more than a reference book, and an essay answering the main puzzles in 
the rite of Ordination. Fr Bligh never loses sight either of the original 
sources which have contributed to the present rite or of the work of 
contemporary scholars upon those sources, and he has the excellent 
habit of quoting his texts in full before translating them; and his list of 
main authorities quoted makes a useful bibliography while underlining 
the sad lack of such work in English. He comments on all the words and 
actions peculiar to an ordination, and if he considers it to the point he 
will deal with parts of the ordinary pontifical Mass as well. His symbolical 
interpretations are always backed by history and common sense, and to 
one ordinand at least he had given a book which is both valuable and 
instructive. DOM PHILIP JEBB 


Living and Knowing by E. W. F. Tomlin. Pp. 285 (Faber and Faber) 25s. 
“METAPHYSICS are sufficiently scarce.at the moment for Mr Tomlin’s book 
to be regarded as a portent. Despite the publishers’ claims, it does not 
contain anything particularly original except on points of detail, but it 
is perhaps all the more to be welcomed on that account: what we chiefly 
need in philosophy is to have certain obvious and often-repeated facts 
about human nature put back into currency. 

Mr Tomlin begins by concentrating on the biological sciences and 
emphasizes the absurdities of the mechanistic hypothesis. He proceeds 
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to ‘the liquidation of the concept of life as a process of blind autonomy 
intervening between matter and mind’ and concludes that ‘there is no 
reason to deny continuity to experience which is life at one level, at 
another mind, and its fruition spirit’ (pp. 118-19). His identification of 
life with consciousness leads him to make claims for the protozoon 
which are puzzling and improbable (it ‘enjoys itself as much as it is 
capable of doing’, p. 127), but on the whole the sustained attack upon the 
anti-metaphysical tendencies of the learned world is effectively conducted. 
Sometimes the argument is not sufficiently cautious (as when, on p. 92, 
Mr Tomlin sets out to disprove the ‘emergence’ of consciousness on the 
ground that there can be no consciousness without memory); sometimes 
a desire to be continuously arresting may cause some irritation; neverthe- 
less the width of Mr Tomlin’s reading and the penetration of his criticism 
fit him extremely well for the task of exploding the various forms of 
positivist theory. It is not his fault that he has to repeat time and again, 
in one way or another, that the existence of any theorizing at all is 
incompatible with positivism. So much ground is covered in the earlier 
chapters, and so many thinkers are put in their places, that it is difficult 
to particularize. Most of the great philosophers are drawn upon, and (I 
suppose) most of the great biologists; the treatment of Kant seems to 
me particularly valuable, and the irrational dislike of teleology among 
biologists is most skilfully exhibited. 

But it is Mr Tomlin’s metaphysical doctrine, as it emerges in the later 
chapters, that ought to be given prominence here. And, in view of present 
preoccupations, we must start with what he has to say about language:. 

‘Language is at best an instrument, and all instruments are subject 
to imperfection. There is irony in the fact that persons fully aware 
of the difficulty of describing the simplest incident or of defining the 
most elementary process should insist, when faced with the fundamental 
problems of existence, that language should forthwith prove its 
adequacy. The existence of certain levels of experience higher or more 
complicated than others is proved by the development of idiom and 
metaphor, which are the stuff of language and the occasion of its 

symbolism. When we seek information from someone concerning a 

particular event or state of which he was a witness, we instinctively 

ask: “What was it like?” The answer must always contain an image 
or simile. If language were an instrument wholly suited to our needs, 
it would never have undergone the subtle development which is one 
of its most obvious characteristics. That which we are trying to express 
must always exceed our actual expression; and this is true above all 
when we are engaged in reflecting upon the ultimate problems of 
existence. For these problems include the basis of our own selves and 
our capacity to reach truth. They must therefore range over areas of 
experience which, though we cannot describe them in detail, are 
presupposed by our very consciousness of limitations’ (p. 243). 
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Mr Tomlin goes on to recognize ‘the legitimacy and primacy of that 
form of knowledge which is neither “mystical” in the obscurantist sense 
nor “rationalistic” in the sense of being a branch of logic, but genuinely 
metaphysical. To such metaphysical knowledge we can give a not 
unfamiliar name. Metaphysical knowledge is in the exact sense intellectual 
knowledge. Intellectual intuition, in other words, is the “rational intuition” 
of which we have been in search’ (p. 243). He continues a few pages 
further on: “From Aristotle’s conception of intellect as that which becomes 
“one with its object” to the modern conception of the “intellectual” 
may seem a long step. Nor is it an accident that the intellect should so 
often be regarded as a “cold” instrument of inquiry. The science of 
intellect, Metaphysics, has for a long while been growing cold. Yet, in 
traditional philosophy, the intellectual intuition or simplex intuitus has 
always been associated with light and enlightenment’ (p. 250). 

And he sums up his results as follows: 

“We thus returned to a subject which we have seen to be involved in 
any study of the human organism, provided that such study is pursued 
to its logical conclusion. The “centre of actualization”, which we have 
defined as a condition of the realization of value, and which at the 
natural level is coterminous with the organism, becomes at its highest 
level personality. Superseding if still dependent upon individuality, 
and as it were “grafted” upon it, personality is that which has a direct 
apperception of values. Strictly speaking, it is that apperception. 
Moreover the metaphysical or supra-sensible knowledge of which we 
have spoken is attained not by means of a particular faculty, an organ 
which registers facts, a slightly more powerful if internal mechanism 
of perception, but by the very “heart of man”, which again is what is 
meant by personality. That which is known as life at the organic level 
and spirit at the super-organic level is merely consciousness becoming 
increasingly articulate, awake, and enlightened. Thus there is more 
than poetic significance in the claim of the spiritual leaders of mankind 
to offer “more abundant /ife” to their followers. We have advanced 
still another claim on behalf of personality in the sense defined. 
Personality not merely possesses an intuitive grasp of values. In certain 
circumstances it may come to possess a knowledge of Value itself, 
the supreme Value or Value of Values, which religion defines as God’ 
(p. 259). 

“al it will be noted that Mr Tomlin defines personality simply as the 
apperception of values, and this Taises thorny questions. But, on the 
broad issue, one can only applaud. 

There is an ‘unscientific postscript’ which introduces ‘the subject of 
theology proper’. It begins by quoting from a book of Semyon Frank, 
God With Us, which ought to be better known. The present writer has 
argued elsewhere in favour of Frank’s thesis that ‘submission to authority 
rests in the last resort upon faith as certainty, faith as knowledge’. Mr 
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Tomlin does not seem to see that such submission leads to a development 
of knowledge. And his accounts of the creation and of the Incarnation 
show an excessive devotion to Simone Weil, on whom he has written a 
book (the suggestion is made, p. 271, that ‘human suffering presupposes 
a divine equivalent’). But Living and Knowing has shown in an impressive 
way what must be the intellectual substratum of theology, and for this 
we should be most grateful. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Self and the Dramas of History by Reinhold Niebuhr. Pp. 264 (Faber 
and Faber) 21s. 
THE majority of Protestant thinkers are so deeply immersed in the 
quicksands of liberalism that we tend to forget that there is a growing 
nucleus of Protestants who are anything but liberal, whose staunch 
faith is rooted in an orthodox Biblical tradition and whose forthright 
utterances reveal that many of their profound theological affirmations 
are accompanied by a keen awareness of the vexing problems which 
to-day confront the sophisticated man of the West. Dr Niebuhr, one of 
the leaders of this Neo-Reformation group of theologians, now presents 
their position in very clear terms. In a sense he does this better than 
Barth, Brunner, Nygren, Tillich or Pauch, and his present book is more 
lucid and precise than any of his many previous works. It is, however, 
a question whether he penetrates the depths plumbed by the great Jewish 
thinker, Martin Buber, whose challenging book J and Thou prompted 
Dr Niebuhr to make this study of the self. 

Dr Niebuhr continues to make many telling remarks about the 
limitations of philosophers, psychologists, sociologists, historians, 
political scientists — and clerics and monks. From the point of view 
of the Catholic’s primary affirmation of transcendent-immanent God 
and his faith in the Incarnation and indwelling Trinity, many of these 
critical observations will seem valid and timely. But Dr Niebuhr insists 
that they can be seen only from that point of view which beholds the 
individualized self as being first and foremost in dialogue with itself. 
And this dialogue means that the self is not only making itself but also 
its object of thought. Furthermore, the self, as the unique centre of life, 
is always engaged in a dialogue with other selves and hence is completed 
in the lives and services of a whole community of persons. Finally, there 
is, in the ultimate reaches of its self-awareness, a dialogue between itself 
and God. Because the self experiences a freedom above its faculties, it 
has an inclination towards and a dialogic relation with that Divine Other 
who, as supremely personal will, stands in eternal judgement over it. 
The important conclusion from this is that the self is convicted, not for 
reason of its finiteness, rather of its sin. And this sin? It is the self’s 
pretension, its claiming too much for its finiteness and for the wisdom 
and virtue it achieves in its finiteness. Thus the two great sins for which 


man continuously stands in need of repentance are his pretensions towards 
metaphysics and mysticism. 
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If Dr Niebuhr’s faith is true, then he is right in regarding first, the 
Whole of Oriental, Greek and Scholastic thought as a scandal; secondly, 
ull of the saintly Christian ascetics and mystics, indeed contemplatives 
verywhere, as proud, self-deluded idolators; thirdly, the Church as a 
laughty affront to the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection. Why? 
Because such a faith as his insists that the Paraclete remains at a distance, 
hat grace saves a man without touching him in any way, and that fallen, 
inite man does not retain within himself the image of God. But we see 
hat his faith is based on the conviction that the self is imprimis in dialogue 
with itself, and this, he believes, is the underlying truth of Hebraic- 
Christian thought. 

If we wonder why Dr Niebuhr sees the Hebraic and Hellenic traditions 
as wholly antagonistic to each other, we shall perhaps discover that it is 
ecause he continues to evaluate philosophical speculation in terms of 
the decadent levels into which metaphysics had fallen in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But such an evaluation, largely determined as 
it is by a pseudo-ontology of inverted being, not only assures a false 
understanding of Plato and Aristotle, but a limited insight into the real 
nature of Hebraic thought. Indeed, God is infinitely beyond either the 
order of nature or some concept of rational coherence; the real relation 
between the self and God does not ultimately rest in the rational faculty. 
And who insisted on this more than Plato? Surely any devout student of 
the Greeks will flatly deny Dr Niebuhr’s contention that Plato identified 
the nous with man’s rational and analytical faculty. And will not the 
sincere student of Hebraic thought insist that, while there is a sense in 
which the Jews could regard the self as being in dialogue with itself, they 
never forgot that the self is first of all in dialogic relation with God? 

Furthermore, is there not at the very root of these complementary 
traditions the implicit, though dark, realization (or faith) that the very 
sround of the self is in God, that because he is so transcendent, he is 
most immanent? The symbolical affirmations of the Hebrews and the 
philosophical affirmations of the Greeks are both valid in so far as they 
conform with this original revelation, since tropology, when significant, 
and discourse, when true, are essentially of ultimate reality, that supreme 
subject. Thus it is that the Christian, the man who is revivified by the 
Incarnation, will see these traditions, not in terms of the initial revelation 
to mankind, but in that vitalizing light which is Christ, towards whom 
that revelation is historically canalized and in whom it is given its complete 
meaning. 

The true Christian will always say that sooner or later man must 
experience the immanence of God’s transcendence and that that experience 
will, at the same time, be a realization of the fact that God’s presence 
has always been there within; moreover, that the Holy Spirit is closer to 
us than we are to it, that grace is never absent, that the image of God, 
though covered, has never been lost, that all the wisdom and virtue which 
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man may achieve is, in truth, achieved by Christ. In the meantime, one 
can only ask Dr Niebuhr from where his perception of the infinite, of 
transcendence, is derived if not from God? Can the awareness of infinite 
transcendence be anything but the result of the pressure of God’s presence 
in the hidden ground of the self? No, that affirmation of transcendent- 
immanent God does not originate in the rational faculty of man but in 
that primordial ground of faith which is the very standard by which man 
measures all his thoughts of God, of others and himself. And when the 
full meaning of crede ut intelligas is perceived, it will be seen that it is 
Christ himself who makes this perennial affirmation, that he is that 
word which is ‘sharper than a two edged sword’. It may also be seen that 
a theology which does not seek the support of real metaphysics becomes 
tantamount to a self-enclosed discipline. What then might one say of a 
theology wherein there is no place for genuine mystical experience? 
DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Essays in Medieval Life and Thought: in Honour of Austin Patterson 
Evans. Ed. J. H. Mundy, R. W. Emery and B. N. Nelson. Pp. xviii + 258 
(Columbia University Press) 32s. 

Festschriften are out of fashion amongst English historians at present; 
nevertheless, there is something to be said for a scholarly tribute to an 
ageing teacher which not only honours him, but, if it has been carefully 
compiled, gives a kind of report on the quality of his teaching and an 
indication of the nature of his influence. Professor Evans is not widely 
known in England, but his work as a leading member of the Medieval 
Academy of America (which publishes that excellent journal Speculum) 
and editor of the important Columbia series Records of Civilization: 
sources and studies, is certainly known and appreciated. It is pleasant, 
then, to be able to welcome this collection of essays in his honour, and 
delightful to think that medieval studies should be so cultivated in what 
may seem the unpromising soil of American cultural life. 

The range of interest covered here is wide. There are sections on Religion 
and Heresy; Science and Thought; Institutional and Local History. 
Science and Thought is the slightest section; an interesting attempt to 
square the circle, attributed to Grosseteste, is printed by Mr Clagett and 
a staid, if slightly portentous, treatise on offices and their abuses by Mr 
Fowler. This latter treatise is mainly interesting, in its dull way, because 
ti shows what a commonplace mind thought about politics around the 
year 1300. Amateurs of medieval ‘thought’ may be shocked by the very 
Benthamite definition of what imperium was for. 

‘Res publica est communis iusticia et utilitas ac honestas per quam 
universalis mundus regitur.’ 

The function of a king is highly prosaic: 

‘Regere autem est: iudicium et iusticam facere . . . thesauros regales 
seu principales ad utilitatem rei publice conservare et in suo tempore 
utiliter ac digne expendere.’ 
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The most important papers in this section are a paper by Miss Kibre 
on Academic Oaths at the university of Paris, which shows the 
extraordinary independence of both civil and religious authority achieved 
by that corporation towards the close of the middle ages, and a paper 
on an early attempt to visualize a kind of institutionalized system of 
international arbitration by Mr Sherwood. The section on institutional 
and local history has some interesting economic contributions including 
an essay on cloth making in Toulouse by Sister Mary Ambrose, to which 
she has appended an early set of Latin statutes. Mr Setton contributes 
an important archeological study of medieval Athens in which we are 
glad to learn that American archeological expeditions would no longer 
pride themselves, as one did in 1889, on having demolished seven Byzantine 
churches in two days, two of them being cleared in the first morning. 
Readers of the DOWNSIDE REVIEW will probably find the first section the 
most interesting. 

The first section, on religion and heresey, includes an interesting essay 
by Father Shannon on the secrecy of witness in inquisitorial tribunals. 
Father Shannon’s purpose is mildly polemical and his argument is 
intended as a comment on Henry Charles Lea’s characteristically sweeping 
judgement on the Inquisition that: 

‘The crowning infamy of the inquisition in its treatment of testimony 
was withholding from the accused all knowledge of the names of the 
witnesses against him.’ 

Father Shannon does not attempt to defend the indefensible but he 
does point out, with some courage, how very much worse is the procedure 
in contemporary American loyalty trials. His main thesis is, however, 
that secrecy of witness was necessary to prevent intimidation, which he 
justifies by pointing out that the normal civil procedure of thirteenth 
century France went much further in protecting the secrecy of testimony 
than did canon law and inquisitorial procedure. Mr Trinkhaus, who 
appears to be protestant in religion, contributes a version of the religious 
foundation of Luther’s social views which every Catholic propagandist 
would love to be true but is nonsense for all that. Mr Trinkhaus’ Luther 
is practically a manichee, with very strict morality for the elect and a 
much looser one for the world. His theology is utterly subjective — 
Mr Trinkhaus is clearly impressed by the sound of the word for he uses 
it very frequently but never precisely — and altogether very like popular 

_contemporary American protestantism. Mr Trinkhaus is aware that 
Luther contradicted himself sometimes, and perhaps aware that many 
of his statements of Luther’s doctrine could be challenged on points of 
detail, but he is confident that he has hit upon ‘the inner consistency in 
his position as a whole’. His readers cannot share his confidence. On 
p- 73 he tells us that for Luther: 

‘The sacrament of the Mass was no more than a visible sign of fellowship 
with Christ and the saints, and it should not be regarded as establishing 
an objective fellowship’. 
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But he quotes Luther himself, to be fair to Mr Trinkhaus in another 
connexion, on p. 74: | 

‘the fellowship of all saints . . . In this we are all brothers and sisters, 
so closely united that a closer relationship cannot be conceived, for 
here we have one baptism, one Christ, one sacrament, one food, one 
Gospel, one faith, one Spirit, one spiritual body, and each is a member of 
the other.’ 

Further inspection shows that Mr Trinkhaus considers that it is a 
sign of ‘subjective’ theology to picture the Christian community after 
the analogy of a ‘city’— it is not clear that he has ever read the City of 
God. He has very inadequate ideas on late medieval spirituality and he 
implies a definition of the ‘objective’ character of the Mass so extreme, 
that the doctrine of the Tantum ergo would have to be rejected as subjective 
because of the reference to sensuum defectui. Mr Trinkhaus is not to be 
recommended. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in the book is Mr Dayton Phillips’ 
modest and important criticism of recent opinions on the way to religious 
perfection according to St Bonaventura’s de triplici via. Although Mr 
Phillips’ argument is confined to one text, his opinion, if valid, has 
important consequences for the study of medieval mysticism as a whole. 
He gently questions whether St Bonaventura has not been misread in the 
light of a later, still predominant, very different spiritual tradition. Mr 
Phillips does not think that the threefold way of St Bonaventura was 
three successive stages intended to aim at a culminating ‘cognitive 
orientation of the soul toward a higher reality—to achieve a 
contemplative vision of divine Being — but instead three correlative 
aspects of a specially earnest attempt to achieve ‘an ethical reorientation 
of the spiritual life’. He draws attention to a type of ‘ethical mysticism’ 
which envisages union with God in terms of an ‘ethical transformation 
of will and desire’. Mr Phillips makes out a good case for ascribing this 
type of spirituality to St Bonaventura and his paper is an important 
contribution to the literature of its subject. 

This compilation is then splendid evidence of the flourishing state of 
medieval studies in the United States and a graceful tribute to Professor 
Evans’ distinguished place in American medieval studies. 

ERIC JOHN 


Foundations of Conciliar Theory by B. Tierney. Pp. x +- 280 (Cambridge 
University Press) 27s. 6d. 


No one these days would look to canon lawyers to express the mind of 
the contemporary Church, but the canonists were very nearly identical 
with the mind of the medieval Church. There were of course works such 
as the various summe theologice which are conveniently classed as theolo 

rather than canon law, but even here the common foundation of the 
dialectical method which underlay the questiones of both the theologians 
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and the professed canonists, the all-pervasive influence of Roman law 
and the common basis in scriptural knowledge goes some way to 
obliterating the distinction. Unfortunately the study of the canonist 
contribution to medieval thought has in England at any rate lagged 
behind the study of medieval philosophy and theology, and our general 
view of the intellectual structure of an important phase in the history of 
the Church is badly distorted in consequence. This lack of balance is 
now being remedied largely due to the work of Dr Ullmann and what 
may be called the ‘Cambridge’ school of canonistic studies, which is part 
of the general revival of interest in medieval intellectual history so 
characteristic of Cambridge medieval studies under the leadership of 
Professor Knowles. From this stable has come Dr Tierney’s able and 
powerful study of one important strand in canonist thought, conciliar 
theory. 

Most people are aware that about the year 1400 the Church was 
involved in the worst of the papal schisms and that some contemporary 
ecclesiastics were driven to experiment with novel theories of Church 
government, intended to effect a speedy end to the schism and by means 
of a reformed ecclesiastical organization guard against any repetition 
for the future. The most striking of these theories were concerned with 
the suggestion that a general council was in some way superior to a pope 
and that a way should be found of providing for the permanent 
intervention of such a council in the government of the Church. Dr 
Tierney has shown that this movement was neither so novel nor so 
revolutionary as is sometimes supposed. It was the tragic situation which 
was revolutionary, leading some conciliar theorists to extend familiar 
concepts into doctrinal error and heretical opinion, although it is by no 
means clear where the boundaries of heresy and orthodoxy lay in these 
controversies. Dr Tierney’s method is to take one important theme of 
conciliar theory, the doctrine of papal authority, and to trace its 
development in the writings of the greater canonists from the time of 
Gratian to the end of the fourteenth century, picking out especially those 
implications which were to be important for later conciliar thought. 

Medieval political theorists were to an even greater extent than most 
of their kind the products of their education. They learnt to think, if 
they learnt at all, dialectically — not of course in the involved manner of 
German philosophy seminars but in the dialectical method of which the 
‘catechism is a debased relic — and in the process they absorbed a great 
quantity of Roman law, patristic tags and sheer Scripture. The result 
of such a curriculum learnt after such a method was inevitably a very 
legalistic theory and a rather theological legalism; the medieval mind 
could hardly help turning Scripture and the Fathers into codes of law 
and storehouses of precedent. Now the needs of medieval lawyers and 
theologians could not be met out of the Fathers and Scripture alone. 
The task which faced churchmen of the great age of canon law was to 
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provide a rational and acceptable basis for the contemporary growth 
of organized Church government which would at once provide a detailed 
justification of what was being done, indicate the right course of 
development for the future, and most of all, in articulating that government 
into formal rules, promote its extension as well as secure its existence. 
Although the Scriptures and the Fathers could offer what might be 
conceived of as title-deeds for such an expanding ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, they could not offer a model for its constitution — nor could they 
offer a ‘know-how’, though they could offer a ‘know why’. It is not 
surprising that contemporary churchmen should turn to the classical 
texts of Roman law, which lay conveniently to hand, and could offer as a 
model the experience and practice of an institution which, now that it 
was very remote, filled every learned clerk with nostalgia. The result was 
a curious marriage, it is difficult not say misalliance, of law and theology, 
whose offspring were sometimes distinguished but frequently perverse. 
Dr Tierney points to a passage from St Cyprian in which he characterized 
the Church as a series of rivulets which flowed from the same spring. 
For the Glossa Palatina this serves to justify the right of any individual 
member of a religious community to draw water from the community’s 
well. The common patristic metaphors of the bishop as father and spouse 
of his church, according to Dr Tierney: 

*... provided an occasion for deploying all the technicalities of Roman 
and canon law concerning marriage and the status of minors.’ 

Naturally enough when the canonists had to treat of papal authority 
it was to the Roman law concept of the princeps as well as to the traditional 
Petrine claims that they turned, and when they sought to explain his 
relation to the rest of the Church it was to the Roman law doctrine of 
corporations that they had recourse as well as to St Paul’s teaching on 
the Church as the body of Christ. Useful though this mélange of 
authorities was, it was not an entirely fortunate combination. Roman 
law in so far it treated of the princeps was undeniably absolutistin tendency, 
and it gave canonists every encouragement to define papal authority 
in more and more extreme terms until it was usual for popes to claim a 
‘plenitude of power’, which was in Dr Tierney’s words, ‘an illimitible 
and all-embracing sovereignty’ over the Church. The extravagance of 
some of the claims based on this plenitude of power gave a depostic 
tinge to the views of the canonists upholding papal powers — although 
it is as well to remember that few outside academic circles took the more 
extreme of these claims seriously. For some canonists all the law of the 
Church was locked in the pope’s breast; according to the most extreme 
proponent of the pervasive character of the plenitude of power, Innocent 
IV, whose logic was brutal rather than subtle, all men including non- 
christians, were subject to the pope in secular as well as spiritual matters; 
for some deluded lawyers, the pope was no longer mere man: ‘Papa 
stupor mundi . . . Nec Deus est nec homo, quasi neuter inter utrumque’; 
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nd even the more sensible were driven to pointing out that the pope 
ould not make black white as proof that there were some limitations 
n his plenitude of power. By the time of the Avignon papacy it was 
ommonly held that the pope was the lord of the world and Dr Tierney 
oints to the opinion of the academic canonists of this period who in 
eneral : 

‘denied that the pope’s divinely ordained authority over the whole 
church as universal legislator and supreme judge could be limited by 
ny human agency!’ 

It is plain that underlying these high claims was an appeal, implicit 
ather than outspoken, to the traditional Catholic interpretation of the New 
festament account of Peter’s position in the early Church and the 
traditional papal claim to succeed to that position, but this appeal was 
leveloped in the language and conceptions of Roman law, and, it is 
mpossible to deny, perverted in the process. This is well shown by the 
anonists’ failure to elaborate a doctrine of papal infallibility. 

Modern Catholics who are in no danger of doubting the humanity of 
he pope, nevertheless believe that the pope is divinely protected from 
tror in certain doctrinal pronouncements. The general run of canonists 
lever thought that the pope was doctrinally infallible, even though 
ontemporary popes frequently behaved as though they were. It is hard 
o avoid the conclusion that it was the same Roman law which lent 
uch an absolutist colour to the papal claims that prevented any exposition 
’f what we should now consider papal authority at its highest. It is some- 
imes said that canonists were prevented from according infallibility to 
he pope because they had no grasp of the distinction between the pope’s 
yersonal and ex cathedra pronouncements. Dr Tierney has shown that 
his was not so, yet canonists revert again and again to cases such as the 
leresy of pope Anastasius and never apply this simple distinction. In 
art it was the absolutist nature of the Roman legal concepts themselves 
vhich made such an application difficult — if it is thought that the pope’s 
ower is such that the whole law of the Church is locked up in his breast, 
hen it is indeed difficult to distinguish between his private and his public 
ersonality and it is especially difficult to distinguish the fallible man 
rom the semi-divine pontiff. The root of the difficulty, however, seems 
o have been the natural tendency in canonist thought to see the pope, 
ot as a teacher or pastor but as principally a supreme judge and legislator. 
Ir Tierney points out that as early as Gratian the pope’s powers to 
lecide doctrinal disputes were treated solely as part of his juridical 
upremacy and: 

‘His decisions commanded the assent of the Church as the sentences 
f a supreme judge, not as the teachings of an infallible doctor’. 

It is this confusion of doctrinal authority with jurisdictional omni- 
ompetence that is the fundamental weakness of canonist papalism and 
ven at the time it proved a double-edged weapon which, when opportunity 
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afforded, was used with deadly effect in favour of equally absurdly 
limited views of the nature of papal power over the Church. 

It was from the extreme claims for the powers of the papal monarchy 
that the idea of a Church governed by a limited ‘conciliar’ monarchy 
came. Roman law is not only absolutist in tendency but also corporative. 
The princeps in Roman law is all powerful because he rules over a 
corporation of which he is the most important member. But he is a 
member, and it is easy to argue from this that he rules by a delegated 
authority on behalf of the members, and that he and they are united in 
a common bond of concern for the general good. When this idea of a 
corporation is confused with St Paul’s doctrine of the Church as the 
body of Christ and is thought of as divinely protected from error without 
however any doctrine of papal infallibility, complications ensue. Even 
Innocent IV had admitted that a pope might act against the general 
welfare of the Church, and his contemporary Hostiensis raised another 
very vital point when he discussed the state of the Church during papal 
vacancies. The Roman law of corporations was antagonistic to a personal 
despotism so intense that the corporation must be held to dissolve on 
the death of its ruler to be re-established by the appointment of 
another head, accordingly in Roman law corporations were immortal 
and this was very agreeable to the theological common sense which 
denied that the death of a pope could deprive the Church of its 
infallibility or diminish or destroy, even temporarily, its authority. 
Thus in spite of the strongly authoritarian bent of Roman law, so 
long as canon law was permeated with Roman legal doctrine, no 
matter what extreme views of papal authority were put forward, canonists 
were bound to view the papal position as a functional primacy and to 
see the authority of the pope however high they put it, as exercised in 
the Church rather than over it. Once the papacy was affected by schism 
and the simple appeal to the authority of a living pope no longer enough 
to secure the unity of contemporary Catholics and no clear distinction 
between the faithful and the heretics was forthcoming, the corporative 
tendencies in the absolutism of Roman law were bound to be stressed at 
the expense of the princely. Although the conciliar theorists did in a 
sense intend to limit the power of the pope, they did not propose to do 
this by imposing any limitations on the infallibility and omnicompetence 
of the Church, they proposed to have the absolute powers accorded in 
canonist theory to the pope shared by a representative assembly, and it 
is possible to speak of a corporative absolutism proffered in place of an 
individualist absolutism, as the aim of conciliar theory. 

No one would now deny that papal authority cannot be treated in 
this way, but this is only because by papal authority we mean primarily 
the pope’s doctrinal and moral authority, and it is plain to all that faith 
and morals in the Christian religion are not amenable to regulation by 
even the most sensible and mature of representative assemblies. But this 
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is not to say that the conciliar theorists of the fifteenth century were 
either wicked or stupid men; they were simply men trying to deal with a 
desperate situation by the only means at their disposal. It was the 
limitations of the Roman law with which their thought was permeated 
which would not allow them to see how deeply they were confusing the 
pope’s doctrinal and his jurisdictional authority — how they were 
seeking to share what could not be shared and to exercise with the pope 
powers that had better not have been exercised at all. The moral is plain: 
that Roman law is at once too absolutist and not absolutist enough, it 
cannot rise high enough to express a divinely accorded and protected 
authority nor can it be humble enough to treat of a princeps who is 
literally servus servorum dei. Any new attempt —and such an attempt 
is urgently needed — to write a theology of papal power, defining its 
limits as well as assessing its weight, must look elsewhere than to the 
remains of canonist speculation for inspiration. 

In conclusion some apology is due to Dr Tierney for such a one-sided 
review of his book, which is of course intended as a scholarly contribution 
to medieval studies. It is the excellence of Dr Tierney’s history however 
which makes the relevance of his study to wider issues so apparent. 
His book is first-rate, learned, lucidly argued and very well written. 
Dr Tierney is soaked in canon law but he can cite de Lubac as well as 
the Glossa Palatina and he understands the limitations of canonist 
theorising as well as its glories. His book is then a work of history which 
is of interest to the theologian, if only because it offers a salutary warning 
of what will not do. ERIC JOHN 


No Man is an Island by Thomas Merton. Pp. xxi + 233 (Hollis and 
Carter). 

IN this his latest book Fr Merton says that it is his desire to share with 
the reader his own reflexions on the spiritual life, that is the life of man’s 
real self, the life of that interior self whose flame is so often allowed to 
be smothered under the ashes of anxiety and futile concern. It is a sequel 
to his Seeds of Contemplation, but instead of going on from where that 
book left off it goes back to cover some of the ground that was taken 
for granted before the other volume began. It is intended to be simpler, 
more fundamental and more detailed. 

This is not a guide to the spiritual life, and it is not a complete Catholic 
Philosophy, but it could not have been written had the author not possessed 
both of these. Having marked out his pitch he stays on it and what he 
says is to the point and worth saying, and he can put great strength into 
a sentence: ‘Anxiety is the mark of spiritual insecurity. It is the fruit of 
unanswered questions’. ‘Love is the gift of God’s mercy to human sorrow, 
not the reward of human self-sufficiency.’ “It is of the very essence of 
Christianity to face suffering and death, not because they are good, not 
because they have meaning, but because the resurrection of Jesus has 
robbed them of their meaning.’ 
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It is almost inevitable in a book of this kind, which has no use for . 
platitudes but is dealing with the impact of reality upon a human soul, | 
that any reader will find things with which he will not agree. But even | 
when I feel that I must say ‘no’, and am faced with what appears to be 
rather an excessive pessimism, I have been given good food for thought. 

The chapters on suffering —‘The Word of the Cross’— and on silence 
are most especially to be praised, and I will end with a quotation from | 
this last: | 

It is not seldom that our silence and our prayers do more to bring 
people to the knowledge of God than all our words about Him. The 
mere fact that you wish to give God glory by talking about Him is no 
proof that your speech will give Him glory. What if He should prefer 
you to be silent? Have you never heard that silence gives Him glory ? 

If you go into solitude with a silent tongue, the silence of mute 
beings will share with you their rest. 

But if you go into solitude with a silent heart, the silence of creation 
will speak louder than the tongues of men or angels. 

The silence of the tongue and of the imagination dissolves the barrier 
between ourselves and the peace of things that exist only for God and 
not for themselves. But the silence of all inordinate desire dissolves the 
barrier between ourselves and God. Then we come to live in Him alone. 

Then mute beings no longer speak to us merely with their own 
silence. It is the Lord who speaks to us, with a far deeper silence, 
hidden in the midst of our own selves. DOM PHILIP JEBB 


Individuation. A Study of the Depth-Psychology of Jung. By Josef 
Goldbrunner (Hollis and Carter) 21s. 


FATHER GOLDBRUNNER does not make this study of the work of Jung 
from the detached altitudes of the speculative thinker’s chair; from every 
line that he writes it is clear that he has himself experienced the psychology 
of Jung from the inside. He himself says: “The seeker after self-under- 
standing does not find here the dry, coldly calculating and strictly 
“scientific” facts that appear in the text books of academic psychology; 
instead, he feels something of the activity, emotions, experience and 
development of real life . . . Psychotherapy penetrates the depths of the 
soul: it is concerned with the centre of man; it holds converse with the 
innermost life of the soul and it alone is psychology in the true sense of 
the word’ (p. 12). 

Viewing depth-psychology from the inside, from vivid experience, 
Goldbrunner is able to give us a tremendously varied account of the 
wide sweep of Jung’s insight into psychic life as it has developed over 
the course of half a century, an account that we feel does great justice 
to the very important matter with which it is concerned, a subject that 


really cannot be ignored by the student of human nature in its inner 
development and processes. 
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At first reading we wondered what sort Auseinandersetzung between 
Jung and Catholic ideas was going to be made; and so it was with special 
pleasure that we read the last chapters where this theologian shows how 
the Catholic is able to compliment and correct certain ideas of Jung, and 
so to complete and add a new depth to his thought that is lacking until a 
true spiritual element is grafted into this psychological system. 

Undoubtedly there will have to be further work done on this particular 
point but at least Fr Goldbrunner has given us something to go on. 
While it is clear that the work of Jung cannot be ignored by the Catholic 
psychologist or the general Catholic thinker he must be prepared to do 
quite a lot of hard work before he has really managed to orientate himself 
in this rather difficult field. However, when one realizes what an impact 
Jung is now making on the cultured world about us we cannot afford to 
remain ignorant of what all the bother is about. And Fr Goldbrunner 
provides an excellent Catholic introduction to this subject. 

More specially we would recommend this book to anyone in charge 
of souls, whether as pastor or in the field of education. We can only 
neglect this material at our peril, and though to one unfamiliar with the 
literature on depth psychology a considerable effort of mind and emotion 
will have to be made, very heavy dividends will be paid. But, as the 
reader will soon discover, this is not just another way of improving 
other people but it is primarily a way of growth and integration of one’s 
Own personality, the very instrument that we use in our contacts with 
those about us. As the Indians put it: ‘Change yourself and you have 
changed the world’. DOM OSWALD SUMNER 


Medical Experimentation on Man, a translation of a Cahier Laennéc. 
Edited by Dom Peter Flood. Pp. 145 (The Mercier Press), 12s. 6d. 

Tuis book is a disappointment to the English reader, who might hope to 
find guidance on the many moral problems concerned with therapeutics 
and research in medicine. After a brief historical review, the book goes 
on to describe some of the problems which have confronted those who 
have worked in the fields of surgery and infectious diseases. A long section 
on administrative decrees concerning human experimentation follows, 
but as these are all related to France they are of little interest. Similarly, 
the medico-legal chapter is devoted entirely to a survey of French law on 
the matter. The discussion of moral issues is confined to a brief fourteen 
pages, which only set out very general principles. _ 

Many interesting problems such as the ethical management of 
therapeutic trials in which an unproven mode of treatment is compared 
with a proven method, or two unknown remedies are compared one 
with another, are not discussed. Much space is given to the discussion 
of the ethics of experimenting on persons condemned to death, and of 
the Nazi experiments on the inmates of concentration camps. It would 
have been more profitable to turn attention to such problems as the use 
of the poliomyelitis vaccine. JOHN MARSHALL 
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Obscenity and the Law by Norman St John Stevas, with an Introduction 
by Sir Alan P. Herbert. Pp. xxii + 289 (Secker and Warburg) 25s. 


EVERYBODY seems to agree that the present state of the law in regard to 
obscenity is anomalous in the extreme. Mr St John Stevas (a Catholic, 
who lectures in Law at King’s College, London) lists twelve anomalies 
in the first Appendix to this book: it will be sufficient to quote four of them: 
‘it is doubtful whether there is any defence that a work is of literary, 
artistic or scientific merit’, ‘the intention or purpose of the author, artist, 
publisher, etc. is ignored’, ‘any private person may bring a prosecution 
for obscene libel’, ‘the Customs authorities may destroy books, etc. as 
obscene without any application to a court’. Recently there has been a 
crop of prosecutions, and perfectly respectable authors and publishers 
are in danger of finding themselves in the dock. So at the end of 1954 
a meeting of the Society of Authors was held as a result of which a 
Parliamentary Bill was drawn up by Mr St John Stevas and, through the 
initiative of Mr Roy Jenkins, M.P., ‘read a first time’ and ‘ordered to be 
printed’. Sir Alan Herbert explains in his Introduction that, although 
the Home Office is giving it ‘careful consideration’, the next move, in 
practice, lies with ‘some bold private member’. The Bill removes the 
anomalies and distinguishes between works of art and pornographic 
literature; all intelligent readers of this book will, I think, wish the Bill 
success. It is printed as the Second Appendix, and is supported by a 
wealth of legal learning which I am not competent to assess. I can only 
say that it is highly impressive. 

The main purpose of this review is to congratulate Mr St John Stevas 
on a first book which is of great interest for the general reader as well as 
(presumably) for students of the law. The greater part of the book is, 
indeed, a history of English literature in a particular purview. It is 
admirably documented and frequently amusing, showing a nice critical 
sense and matured power of expression. The changes in the social scene 
are analysed with great skill, and the chapter on the Victorian conscience 
will be found particularly illuminating. 

The only criticism which I have to offer concerns the author’s attitude 
to the material with which he deals. He tells us (p. 2) that ‘obscene’ is 
‘an emotive word, conveying a feeling of outrage’ and that ‘it conceals a 
deduction based on certain unstated premises, the code of manners 
prevalent in a community at any particular time’. Since a good deal of 
‘obscenity’ is quoted in the book with apparent approval, the question 
arises whether a ‘feeling of outrage’ in regard to any of it has, in the 
author’s mind, any justification. ‘A work like Ulysses’, he continues 
‘certainly contains obscene passages, but their insertion in the book is 
not to stimulate sex impulses in the reader, but to form part of a work 


of art’. They are not, then, pornographic — but ought we to call them 
even ‘obscene’? 
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“Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty — 


Taken out of its context and put into prose it becomes disgusting. 
In Hamlet it is sheerly magnificent. But how many of Mr St John Stevas’s 
quotations fall into this class? Would he agree that it is reasonable to 
find some of them ‘obscene’ in the sense of disgusting? He quotes (p. 
189) D. H. Lawrence’s words ‘Half the great poems, pictures, music, 
stories of the world, are great by reason of the beauty of their sex appeal 
. . . S€x is a very powerful, beneficial and necessary stimulus in human 
life, and we are all grateful when we feel its warm natural flow through 
us, like a form of sunshine’. As Mr St John Stevas goes on to say, Lawrence 
attacked pornography as ‘the result of sneaking secrecy’ and as the cause 
of masturbation. But that does not free his advocacy of ‘sex appeal’ 
from difficulty, especially in regard to premarital chastity. Here, too, 
some discussion would have been in place. 

All this, however, is by the way. Mr St John Stevas deserves our thanks 
for a most able and useful piece of work, and his next book will be eagerly 
awaited. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Curious Past by Robin Atthill. Pp. 94 (The Wessex Press) 85. 6d. 


Many who have come to Downside have come, in time, to love Mendip 
and to write about it. This is a book by one who loved and lived on 
Mendip from his childhood and later came to Downside. If its matter 
is largely historical, as the title indicates, its form is often poetical, though 
written in prose, and it is altogether a work of piety in the old sense. 
Somerset fascinates, whichever part you choose. Many have become 
Somerset-mazed in the south and west; the cider, the mild air, the ruddy 
smiling faces, the bent legs of farmers who are still often on a horse’s 
back for one thing or another, the deer, the Quantocks. The very words 
conjure up a dream of villages. In the north it is the wild coaly leaden 
fascination of Mendip, pocked with mines, crowned by barrow after 
barrow, a place where men were long, before they claimed the plain or 
the vales. The book is packed with detail of historical interest, and it is 
not all Mendip; there is the cloth trade, ancient glory of Frome and 
Shepton Mallet, Bruton and Bradford-on-Avon (though it was the raw 
wool that gave them a greater and an earlier glory). Canals and railways, 
and of course follies are here; mazes, Wordsworth and Parson Woodforde 
take us further afield — and the curious past leads us to a good many 
counties before the end of the book when however we return gratefully 
to Mendip country. JOHN M. TODD 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


Scholastik for January has an interesting study by Nikolaus M. Haring, 

s.A.C., on the development of sacramental theology, “Character, Signum | 
und Signaculum’, tracing the history of the terms from Peter Damian to 

the twelfth century theologians. In the same issue Alfons Winkelmann, 

s.J., notes a slight change in the attitude of the Soviet authorities towards | 
formal logic: it is still maintained that the necessary elements of the 

science are all found in the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, but 

there is a prospect of other logicians being heard in the Soviet Union. 

The January Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie includes a survey by 

Karl Priimm, s.J., of recent work on Orphism and an article by J. A. 

Jungmann, s.J., on the breviary of Cardinal Quinonez. In the April issue 

Karl Rahner, s.J., publishes a lecture on Inspiration, given early in the 

year at the university of Wurzburg: as usual he asks searching questions 

about the customary approach to the subject, in particular suggesting 

that we have not got very far when we glibly announce that the whole 

result must be attributed wholly to the divine Author and wholly to 

the human. E.Q. 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DrAR REVEREND FATHER, 


Of the papers read at the Dijon Bernardine Theological Congress, 
1953, one of the most interesting and informative was Saint Bernard 
Docteur Marial by Father H. Barré, c.s.sp. It was for this reason that 
I singled it out for discussion and even ventured a little criticism when 
ey the Acts of the Congress in your pages (Winter, 1955-6, pp- 

I felt bound to remark that St Bernard could not have taken Mater 
misericordiae from the Salve, which Fr Barré had in fact given as his 
source. However, I was rash in suggesting that the phrase might be 
original in St Bernard. A friend has kindly pointed out to me that Fr 
Barré had elsewhere listed authors who used the words or even clarified 
their meaning (Marie et l’Eglise du Vén. Béde a S. Albert le Grand in 
Bulletin de la Soc. franc. d’études mariales, 1X (1951), p. 139, n. 190). I 
mention now only the passages which I have been able to study in their 
context. Some are two hundred years earlier than St Bernard. In visions 
Our Lady is said to call herself Mater misericordiae: thus in the Life of 
St Odo of Cluny (PL 133, 72 AB): a prayer wrongly attributed to St 
Anselm (PL 158, 946 D, 947 A): the same quoted by Hermann of Tournai, 
attributing in fact to St Anselm (PL 180, 37 AB). There is sometimes a 
passing use of the name, as in the Life of Odo (PL 133, 47 B): Life of 
Maieul (PL 137, 759 C, 760 C, twice in 766 C). Most important are those 
writers who throw light upon the meaning. Mary is the Mother of Mercy 
because she is the Mother of God, through Whom mercy has come to us, 
and herself is merciful to sinners. Fulbert of Chartres calls her propitia 
misericordiae mater (PL 141, 323 C), develops the idea at length (ibid., 
324 A) and sums up in the phrase Genitricem Domini plenam misericordiae 
331 B). He is well borne out by St Peter Damian (PL 144, 761 B), but 
yest of all by Eadmer, who says, Ipse enim misericordia nostra est, et tu 
jusdem misericordiae mater es: then calls upon Mary to be our advocate 
est God’s justice might prevail over his mercy (PL 159, 314 CD; De 
Conc. B.M., edn Thurston-Slater, p. 40). 

St Bernard uses the words in these sermons, doubtless in other places 
is well: Dom. I post oct. Epiph. I, 4; Assumpt. B.V. I, 1; Dom. infra oct. 
Assumpt. 15. The contexts suggest the traditional meaning: Assumpt. 
V, 8, might be taken as his commentary on the name: Sileat misericordiam 
uam, Virgo beata, si quis est, etc. (All are in PL 183: I cannot now give 
he columns.) 
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When Fr Barré suggested that the Salve was St Bernard’s source, or 
at least that it had the phrase before him (Saint Bernard Théologien, 
p. 110), I feel sure that this was a momentary oversight: that he must 
have known well that the antiphon originally opened with the majestic 
Salve Regina misericordiae and closed with the rhythmic O clemens, O 
pia, O dulcis Maria! It seems clear from Dom Henri Leclercq’s article 
Salve Regina (Dict. D’Archéol .. . XV (1), 714-15) that the interpolations 
are late. Certainly they are in no Cistercian books before the liturgical 
changes of the seventeenth century. The old text may be read in the 
Mount Saint Bernard thirteenth century antiphonary (as in its 
contemporary, British Museum, Egerton 2977) and in the antiphonary 
first printed for the Order at Troyes in 1545. The Carthusians have it 
until the present day. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN MORSON, O.C.R. 
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Ir must be more than twenty years since Dom Hubert began to carve 
in stone, and examples of his work are to be found in some of the 
neighbouring churches, as well as in the grounds at both Downside and 
Worth. It is, therefore, surprising that the Abbey Church has had to 
wait until now to possess any work of his in stone. The delay is more 
than made up for by the maturity of the example which has recently 
been set up in the chapel of St Sylvia. It is a figure of Christ on the cross, 
carved in relief in the local Doulting stone. Measuring five by three-and-a- 
half feet it has been let into and projects above the plain stone retable 
of the altar, thereby breaking its rather severe horizontal line. We believe 
that Dom Hubert is working on other subjects which may replace some 
of the not too successful statuary now in the church. 

Mr Adam Kossowski’s work has been described as ‘urgent with feeling’. 
If this means that it impresses with a sense of power and emotion, it is 
a valid description; if it is a kind way of saying that it is sentimental, the 
judgment is a poor one. Crucifixion groups are probably the hardest 
in the range of religious representation to treat without damage either to 
dignity or to humanity, and there can be little doubt about the skill with 
which, in the ceramic relief which has recently been placed as a reredos 
in the chapel of the Sacred Heart, both these elements have been brought 
together. The colours, difficult to control in the ceramic medium, are 
neither garish nor insignificant; they are, as is fitting, subordinate to the 
design. In fact, if ‘feeling’ is the word for its religious significance, that 
for its artistic merit might be ‘balance’. Opinion is divided as to whether 
the border which frames the panel is fortunately conceived, but perhaps 
this detail can be rectified in the case of the other two panels which are 
to be let in to the flanking walls. The composition of these two future 
arms, already embarked upon in Mr Kossowski’s studio, is well up to 
the standard of what has just been erected, and the finished work should 
be as fine as anything the Church has to show. We are deeply indebted 
to Mr and Mrs C. S. Hallinan, who have very generously provided the 
funds for the whole of this work, in thanksgiving for the solemn profession 
and ordination of their son, Dom Charles. 

There can be little doubt in the minds of those who took part in it 
that Holy Week in its restored form, is a vast improvement on the arrange- 
ments to which we had become so used, deeply impressive though these 
were in so many ways. The whole atmosphere of the great days has 
changed, and it may be of interest to put on record some impression of 
the first performance of the new functions at Downside. 
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On Maundy Thursday the pontifical Mass was at 5.30 p.m., and the: 
church was comfortably filled. A most impressive new feature on this; 
day is the entrance procession. It-entered the church by the door from | 
the nave to the cloister, all the priests, some thirty or more, wearing white : 
stoles over their cowls, a detail which proved surprisingly effective. When 
the Abbot had entered the Church the introit antiphon was begun, and 
the combined effect of the long procession and the massive, unaccompanied 
singing was very striking. After all was over the watching continued at 
the altar of repose in the Lady Chapel (very much less elaborately adorned 
than hitherto) until midnight, when the Blessed Sacrament was removed 
to its usual altar, which was well screened off by curtains. 

The Good Friday service began at 3 p.m., and had some unforgettable 
moments: the altar, absolutely bare and empty for the first part of the 
function: the great cross held by two acolyths in albs in front of the 
bare altar: the cross in position on the black curtain behind the altar 
when the veneration was over: the Lord’s Prayer chanted by all present, 
in unison with the Abbot. The veneration of the cross by the laity took 
unduly long, and we understand that plans have already been made for 
greater expedition next year. 

The Easter Vigil followed the lines of previous years, but with one 
innovation, namely the blessing of the fire and candle in the front entrance 
to the monastery. This was most successful, the monks forming up in 
two ranks on the sweep in front of the porch, while the laity were ranged 
on the grass terraces opposite. The acoustics of the porch were amazingly 
good, every word sung or spoken by the Abbot being clearly audible by 
those on the terraces. 

Throughout the ‘four days the serving was done with the utmost 
competence and dignity by the Old Gregorians, who also provided as 
much congregational singing as any congregation could possibly provide. 
This got better and better as time went on, and by the evening of Easter 
Day was quite magnificent. We were very pleased to hear once more in 
the church, after several years, some very fine hymns that used to be 
heard regularly, especially the famous Jesus Christ is ris’n to-day, the 
Old Hundredth, and two splendid melodies of Dom Gregory’s composition. 

The annual retreat for members of St Gregory’s Society was held, as 
usual, in Holy Week. Dom Illtyd gave the discourses. About one hundred 
Old Gregorians dined with the community in the boys’ refectory at the 
Gregorian Dinner on Easter Day. The Abbot welcomed our guests, and 
H. J. M. Tucker (1948) replied on behalf of the Society. There seems to 
be general agreement that the gathering was one of the most successful 
and agreeable for many years, 

The Community retreat was held from 12th to 18th April, the discourses 
being given by the Abbot of Buckfast. 

The retreat was closely followed by the annual conventual chapter at 
which was voted the large sum of money required to carry out the first 
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part of the Abbot’s scheme for erecting extensiveschool buildings. These are 
partly to replace those destroyed by firelast November, and partly to provide 
better accommodation for the greatly increased number of boys, Messrs 
Brett, Boyd and Bosanquet have been instructed to prepare plans for 
two boys’ houses, each to take about sixty boys; a hall to serve as theatre, 
concert hall, cinema and assembly hall; and a gymnasium, They have 
produced preliminary drawings which are most attractive. One house 
will run northwards from the north-east corner of the Old House, to 
about the point where the old gymnasium building had its northern 
limit, where there will be a small tower containing staircases, and, to the 
west of it, a small building to contain a wash-house and a changing-room 
for each house. Eastwards from the staircase-tower will run the other 
house. On the ground floor of each house, as well as the dayroom there 
will be two large classrooms. Joined to the east end of the second house 
and slightly overlapping the existing west frontage of the Allan will be 
the theatre building, with its entrance facing south. At the southern end 
of the Allan, and also slightly overlapping it, will be the gymnasium. 
Thus, these two new buildings will, with the Allan, form a small patio 
subsidiary to the larger three-sided courtyard which will be formed 
by the main lines of the new buildings. An important feature of the 
plans is the moving of the school entrance to a point some two or three 
hundred yards further south along the Fosse Way. The drive will come 
through the Short Shrubbery, skirt the ‘Worth’ lawn, which will have to 
be reduced slightly in size, and arrive at the entrance both to the existing 
quadrangle and to the new one. Thus almost the entire school will be 
seen by the incoming visitor at first glance, the tower and choir of the 
Abbey Church dominating the whole scene from above and behind. 

On 18th April the Abbot and the Prior were present at the Solemn 
Blessing of the new Abbot of Ealing, Dom Rupert Hall (1908), who was 
a monk of this House until Ealing achieved its independence in 1947. 
The Abbot was one of the Assistants to the new Abbot. We offer our 
congratulations to the Abbot of Ealing and his monks on this final step 
in the emergence of their monastery, the only fully-fledged daughter of 
St Gregory’s, to full, normal, monastic status and dignity. 

On Ascension Day, 1oth May, Dom Ralph succeeded Dom Alban as 
Novice Master. Dom Alban became Novice Master in February 1946, 
and thus was responsible for restarting the novitiate after the war, during 
which it had never been quite empty, but had never been running on fully 
normal lines with normal numbers. There are at present twenty-four 
professed monks who have been novices under Dom Alban; seventeen 
of them are in solemn vows and fifteen are priests. This group forms more 
than a quarter of the entire community, and thus Dom Alban’s influence 
has been very widespread and will continue to be felt for many years 
10. come. St Gregory’s is heavily in his debt for his long spell of magnificent 
work in this most exacting office. The office of Sacristan is normally held 
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by the Novice Master, and in this capacity also Dom Alban has left his | 
mark. The improvements to and embellishments of the church during 
his period of office are far too numerous to mention in detail, but his 
love and care for the church and all that concerned it were obvious, and 
his work there will long be gratefully remembered. Perhaps we may use 
of him the words which the Abbot quoted when he announced the change 
to the community: ‘Si monumentum requiris, circumspice’. Dom Alban 
has now joined the community at Worth. 

The quadriennial visitation of the monastery was carried out by the 
Abbot-President between 11th and 14th May. 

On Whit Sunday, in the unavoidable absence of the Abbot, we were 
very glad to have Abbot Sigebert Trafford to pontificate at Mass and 
Vespers. 

Corpus Christi Day, 31st May, was one of the finest we can remember. 
It was a perfect day of early summer, not too hot, and with the trees at 
their very best, providing a lovely setting for the customary procession 
after the pontifical Mass. 

In the present academic year, 1955-6, twelve awards of scholarships 
and exhibitions have been obtained five at Oxford and seven at Cambridge, 
two in classics, five in modern history and five in modern languages. 
Coming after the record number of eighteen in the previous year, this 
result is very gratifying; thirty awards at this level in two years for a school 
the size of ours reflects great credit on the Head Master and his staff. 

Evidence of the musical revival in the school continues to accumulate. 
At the Mid-Somerset Festival in Bath, held before Easter, there were 
seven awards for no fewer than five instruments and the voice; while at 
the Cheltenham Festival, held in early May, there were four awards at 
a very high level. The instruments mentioned above are the trombone, 
clarinet, horn, oboe and violin, while other boys learn and play the 
violoncello, bassoon, piano and organ. The Director of Music and his 
assistants are to be congratulated on the work they have done during 
the last few years. 

The Annual Conference of Catholic Colleges was held at Downside 
during Easter week for the first time since 1937. Some seventy head 
masters attended. The Abbot presided at the Conference Dinner on 
6th April at which the Lord Bishop of the Diocese was the principal guest. 

The School boxing team won the twenty-seventh inter-school 
competition with Cheltenham, Clifton and Malvern at Clifton in March 
last. This result is especially pleasing not only because we have not won 
ice event since 1953, but because in both 1954 and 1955 we were placed 
ast. 

The annual General Inspection of the School Contingent of the 
Combined Cadet Force was carried out by Major-General J. H. N. Poett, 
C.B., D.S.0. (1925), who is Director of Military Operations at the War Office. 

The School Prize Day was held on Saturday, 2nd June. The magnificent 
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weather of the preceding days broke, but this only caused some 
inconvenience without spoiling the day’s events. Something over eight 
hundred guests attended the distribution of prizes by the Abbot in an 
enormous marquee which was not, however, large enough to seat all 
who wished to be present. There were the usual speeches by the Head 
Master and the Abbot, the Gregorian Medal being awarded to Philip 
Curtis, who has been head boy since the beginning of the academic year. 
As well as the customary cricket match with the Downside Wanderers, 
which ended in a draw, there were many diversions to entertain the visitors. 
These included a display of Highland dancing and one of gymnastics on 
the lawn, indoor exhibitions of art and photography, and an archeological 
exhibition which was partly indoors, but whose ‘show piece’ consisted of 
a section of the Roman Fosse Way which the Archeological Society has 
excavated, and which runs a few feet to the west of the present highway, 
just inside our boundary wall. All these exhibitions were remarkable for 
their range and quality. 

In the evening of Prize Day there took place an event which may be 
said to be epoch-making in the history of music at Downside. This was 
a performance by the Choral Society, in the church, with organ and 
orchestra, of a very considerable portion of Handel’s Messiah. A small 
platform was erected in front of the choir on which the chorus was seated, 
while the orchestra occupied the remainder of the crossing. The chorus 
was ninety-one strong, and half the trebles were from All Hallows School, 
Cranmore Hall, by kind permission of our neighbour, Mr F. H. R. Dix. 
The rest of the chorus was composed of our own boys, reinforced by a 
few monks, lay-masters and domestic staff. The orchestra was basically 
professional, led by one of our music staff, and with at least one boy in 
each section. Dom Gregory played the organ and the harpsichord. Three 
of the soloists were professionals, the fourth being Richard White, a boy 
still in the school and not quite eighteen years of age. The whole affair 
was organized and rehearsed by the Director of Music, Mr Bevan. It can 
be said without hesitation that the venture was an unqualified success. 
Considering the inconvenient time of the evening, 7.45 p.m., at which the 
performance had to be given, there was a large audience of between five 
and six hundred. White’s singing was outstanding by any standard and 
for a very young amateur quite beyond praise. The choruses were all 
good, and some were thrilling, notably Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
‘Since by man came death and the Hallelujah Chorus; while the final 
Worthy is the Lamb and, Amen were very splendid indeed. Dom Gregory’s 
organ playing must be mentioned. It was always clearly audible and 
sometimes very loud indeed, but never did it drown either the chorus 
or the orchestra. The trumpet soloist, Timothy Markes must also be 
mentioned, and his performance praised very highly. Finally, we must 
congratulate Mr Bevan very heartily and hope that it will not be long 
before there is a similar performance of another major choral work. 
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The Hon. R, H. Addington, Cong. Orat. (1944) was ordained priest 
by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster at the Brompton Oratory 
on 11th March. Appropriately he celebrated his first Mass on St Gregory’s 
Day. 

We are glad to note in the Honours List, in connexion with the Queen’s 
Official Birthday, that Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, K.c.M.G. (’14), who is the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has been 
appointed a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, and that 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Francis Beale, 0.B.E. (26), who is Chairman 
of the Board of Management of the Navy, Army and Air Force Institute, 
has been knighted. We offer our congratulations to them both. 

The thousandth volume of the Everyman Library, published on Maundy 
Thursday, 29th March, is Aristotle’s Metaphysics, edited and translated 
by John Warrington (1925) and dedicated to the Head Master. 

P. H. B. Wall (1934) is now Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

J. P. M. Denny (1953) coxed the victorious Cambridge boat in this 
year’s Boat Race, while J. H. M. Edwards (1953) was the Oxford reserve. 
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